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THE GROUP OF TUSAYAN CEREMONIALS CALLED 

KATCINAS^ 



By Jesse Walter Pewkes 



INTRODUCTION 

In their use of the word Katcina^ the Hopi or Moki apply the term 
to supernatural beings impersonated by men wearing masks or by 
statuettes in imitation of the same. The dances in which the former 
appear are likewise called by the same name which with the orthogra- 
phy "Cachena" is used in descriptions of these dances in the valley of 
the upper Eio Grande. The present use of the term among the Tusayan 
Indians leads me to consider it as almost a synonym of a supernatural 
being of surbordinate rank to the great deities. Ancestral worship 
plays a not inconspicuous part in the Hopi conception of a Katcina. 

When we endeavor to classify the ceremonials which form the ritual 
practiced by the Tusayan villagers, the subject is found to be so com- 
plex that it can be adequately treated only by the help of observations 
extending through many years. The plan which I have followed in my 
work, as will be seen in previous publications, has been to gather and 
record data in regard to the details of individual observances as a basis 
for generalization. 

My former publications on this subject have therefore been simply 
records of observations.' For various reasons it has seemed well to 
anticipate a final and general account and interpretation, with ten- 
tative efforts at a classification to serve as a stepping-stone to a more 
exhaustive and complete discussion of the relationship of these observ- 
ances, which would naturally appear in an elaborate memoir necessi- 
tating a broader method of treatment than any yet adopted. 

*Tbeae studies were made while the aathor was connected with the Hemenway Expedition from 
1890 to 1894, and the memoir, which was prepared in 1894, includes the results of the observations of 
the late A. M. Stephen as well as of those of the author. 

s The letters used in spelling Indian words in this article have the following sounds : a, as in far ; &, 
as in what; ai, as i in pine; e, as a in fate; 1, as iu pique; i, as in pin; u, as in rule; ii, as in but; 
ii, as in the French tu ; p, b, v, similar in sound ; t and d, like the same in tare and dare, almostiudis- 
tinguishable; tc, as ch in chink: c, as sh in shall; fi, as n in syncope; s, sibilant; r, obscure rolling 
sound; 1, m, n, k, h, y, «:, as in English. 

sTbese observations are confined to three villages on the East mesa, which has been the field more 
thoroughly cultivated by the members of the Hemenway Expedition. 
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At the present stage of my researclies it would be too early to write 
such an account of the ceremonial calendar of the Tusayan villagers, but 
it has been deemed well to put on record, with many new observations, 
this preliminary outline of what may be a portion of a general system, 
to aid other investigators in tindred fields of study. "When I began my 
work, four years ago, the task of bringing order out of what appeared 
to be a hopeless confusion seemed well-nigh impossible, but as one cere- 
mony after another was studied it was found that the exactness of 
the ritual as exemplified in ceremonial presentations pertained even to 
details, and that there was a logical connection running throughout 
all the religious observances of the Tusayan Indians, the presentations 
of which were practically little influenced by white races with whom 
the people had been brought in contact. As these ceremonials were 
studied more sympathetically I discovered a unity throughout them 
which, whatever their origin may have been, placed them in marked con- 
trast to those of the nomads by whom they were surrounded. They 
were found to belong to a type or ceremonial area in which the other 
Pueblos are embraced, the afflnities of which carry us into different 
geographic regions of the American continent. 

But while this type differs or differed in ancient times from those of 
Athapascan or Shoshonean aborigines, it bears evidence of a composite 
nature. It had become so by contributions from many sources, and 
had in turn left its impress on other areas, so that as a type the Pueblo 
culture was the only one of its kind in aboriginal America.. With 
strong afflnities on all sides it was unique, having nearest kinship with 
those of Mexico and Central America. 

The geographic extension of the Pueblo type of culture was no 
doubt formerly much greater than it is at the present time. What its 
original boundaries were future investigation will no doubt help us to 
decide, but the problem at present before us is the determination of its 
characteristics as a survival in our times. When once this is satis- 
factorily known, and not until then, can we advance with confidence 
to wider generalizations as to its past distribution and offer theories 
regarding its affinities with other ceremonial areas of the American 
race. 

It is doubtless true that we are not progressing beyond what can be 
claimed to be known when we say that all the Pueblo peoples belong 
to the same ceremonial type. I am sure that in prehistoric and historic 
times delegations from the Eio Grande country have settled among 
the Tusayan villagers, and that many families of the latter have 
migrated back to the Eio Grande again to make permanent homes in 
that section. The most western and the most eastern peoples of this 
Pueblo culture-stock have been repeatedly united in marriage, bringing 
about a consequent commingling of blood, and the legends of both tell 
of their common character. It is too early in research to inject into sci- 
ence the idea that the Pueblos are modified Indians of other stocks, and 
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we outstrip our knowledge of facts if we ascribe to any one village or 
group of villages the implication involved in the expression, "Father 
of the Pueblos." Part of the Pueblo culture is autochthonal, but its 
germ may have originated elsewhere, and no one existing Pueblo peo- 
ple is able satisfactorily to support the claim that it is ancestral out- 
side of a very limited area. 

In the present article I have tried to present a picture of one of the 
two great natural groups of ceremonials into which the Tusayan ritual 
is divided. I have sought also to lay a foundation for comparative 
studies of the same group as it exists in other pueblos, but have not 
found suf&cient data in regard to these celebrations in other villages to 
carry this comparative research very far. Notwithstanding these 
dances occur in most of the pueblos, the published data about them is 
too meager for comparative uses. No connected description of these 
ceremonies in other pueblos has been published ; of theoretical expla- 
nations we have more than are profitable. It is to be hoped that the 
ever-increasing interest in the ceremonials of the Pueblos of the south- 
west will lead to didactic, exoteric accounts of the rituals of all these 
peoples, for a great field for research in this direction is yet to be tilled. 

In the use, throughout this article, of the words "gods," " deities," and 
"worship" we undoubtedly endow the subject with conceptions which 
do not exist in the Indian mind, but spring from philosophic ideas 
resulting from our higher culture. For the first two the more cumber- 
some term "supernatural beings"' is more expressive, and the word 
"spirit" is perhaps more convenient, except from the fact that it like- 
wise has come to have a definite meaning unknown to the primitive 
mind. 

Worship, as we understand it, is not a proper term to use in the de- 
scription of the Indian's methods of approaching his supernal beings. 
It involves much which is unknown to him, and implies the existence 
of that which is foreign to his conceptions. Still, until some better 
nomenclature, more exactly defining his methods, is suggested, these 
terms from their convenience will still continue in common use. 

The dramatic element which is ascribed to the Katcina^ ritual is 
more prominent in the elaborate than in the abbreviated presentations, 
as would naturally be the case, but even there it is believed to be less 
striking than in the second group or those in W^hich the performers are 
without masks. 

There exists in Hopi mythology many stories of the old times which 
form an accompanying body of tradition explaining much of the sym- 
bolism and some of the ritual, but nowhere have I found the sequence 
of the ceremonials to closely correspond with the episodes of the myth. 
In the Snake or the Flute dramatizations this coincidence of myth and 
ritual is more striking, but in them it has not gone so far as to be 

1 " Souls " in the broadest conception of the believers in Tylor's animistic theory. 

2 The distinction between elaborate and abbreviated Katcinas ■will be spoken of later. 
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comparable with religious dramatizations of more cultured peoples. 
Among the Katcinas, however, it is more obscure or even very limited. 
While an abbreviated Katcina may be regarded as a reproduction 
of the celebrations recounted in legends of times when real super- 
natural beings visited the pueblos, and thus dramatizes semimythic 
stories, I fail to see aught else in them of the dramatic element. 

The characteristic symbolism is prescribed and strictly conforms 
to the legends. Explanations of why each Katcina is marked this 
or that way can be gathered from legends, but the continuous carry- 
ing out of the sequence of events in the life of any Katcina, or any 
story of creation or migration, did not appear in any abbreviated' 
Katcina which was studied. In this subdivision a dramatic element is 
present, but only in the crudest form. In the elaborate Katcinas, how- 
ever, we find an advance in the amount of dramatization, or an attempt 
to lepresent a story or parts of the same. Thus we can in Soydluna 
follow a dramatic presentation of the legend of the conflict of the sun 
with hostile deities or powers, in which both are personified. 

I must plead ignorance of the esoteric aspect of the Tusayan concep- 
tions of the Katcinas when such exists. This want of knowledge is 
immaterial, for the object of this article is simply to record what has 
been seen and goes no further. I will not say that a complete account 
of the Katcinas can be given by such a treatment, and do not know 
how much or how little of their esoterism has eluded me, but these 
observations are wholly exoteric records of events rather than esoteric 
explanations of causes. It is thought that such a treatment of the 
subject will be an important contribution to the appreciation of expla- 
nations which it naturally precedes. 

Although it seems probable that the ritual of primitive man contains 
elements of a more or less perfect dramatization of his mythology, I 
incline to the opinion that the ritual is the least variable and from it 
has grown the legend as we now know it. The question, Which came 
first, myth or ritual? is outside the scope of this article. 

Any one who has studied the ceremonial system of the Tusayan 
Indians will have noticed the predominance of great ceremonials in 
winter. From harvest time to planting there is a succession of cele- 
brations of most complicated and varied nature, but from planting to 
harvesting all these rites are much curtailed. The simplest explana- 
tion of this condition would be, and probably is, necessity. There is 

'It would be interesting to know what relationship exists between abbreviated and elaborate 
Katcinas. Are the former, for instance, remnants of more complicated presentations in which the 
secret elements have been dropped in the course of time ! Were they formerly more complicated, or 
are they in lower stages of evolution, gathering episodes which if left alone would finally make them 
more complex « I incline to the belief that the abbreviated Katcinas are remnants, and their reduc- 
tion due topraotioal reasons. In a general way theword Katcina maybe translated " soul " or "deified 
ancestor," and in this respect affords most valuable data to the upholders of the animistic theory. 
But there are other elements in Tusayan mythology which are not animistic. As Mogk has well 
shown in Teutonic mythology, nature elements and the great gods are original, so among the Hopi 
the nature elements are not identified with remote ancestors, nor is there evidence that their worship 
was derivative. As Saussaye remarks, "Animism is always and everywhere mixed up with reiigioa- 
it is never and nowhere the whole of religion." ' 
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not time enough to devote to great and elaborate ceremonials when the 
corn must be cared for. Time is then too precious, but when the corn 
is high and the crop is in sight, or during the long winter when the 
agriculturist is at home unemployed, then the superstitious mind has 
freedom to carry on elaborate rites and observances, and then naturally 
he takes part in the complex ceremonies. Hence the spring and early 
summer religious observances are abbreviated. Although the Pueblo 
farmer may thoroughly believe in his ceremonial system as efficacious, 
his human nature is too practical to consume the precious planting 
time with elaborate ceremonials. But when he sees that the crop is 
coming and harvest is at hand, then he begins the series of, to him, 
magnificent pageants which extend from the latter part of August until 
March of the following year. 

It has been proven by repeated observations of the same ceremonials 
that there is great constancy in the way successive presentations of 
the ritual are carried out year after year. The inevitable modifications 
resulting from the death of old priests undoubtedly in course of time 
affect individual observances, but their ritual is never voluntarily 
changed. The ceremonials which I have here and elsewhere described 
were not invented by them to show to me, nor will any religious society 
of the Hopi at the present day get up a ceremony to please the white 
man. Each observance is traditional and prescribed for a certain time 
of the year. 

TABULAR VIEW OF THE SEQUENCE OF TUSAYAN CELEBRA- 
TIONS' 

The following tabular view of the sequence of ceremonials may aid 
in the study of the Hopi calendar, and indicate the ceremonials pre- 
sented to us for classification : 

r Katcina's return. 
A^ } Pow^mu, 
( Pdliiliikonti. 

The abbreviated Katcinas commonly come in the interval, and vary 
somewhat from year to year. 

'Nimdn (Katcina's departure). 

Snake or Flute (alternating). 

Ldlakouti. 

Mamzrauti. 

Wilwiltcimti^ (sometimes l^Tadcnaiya). 
^Soy^luna. 

' By Gregorian months, -whicli of course the Hopi do not recognize hy these names or limits. Their 
own "moons" have been given elsewhere. 

2 The months to which the first division roughly corresponds are January to July. The second 
division includes, roughly speaking, August and December (inclusive). More accurately defined' 
the solar year is about equally divided into two parts by the !N'imdn, which is probably the exact 
dividing celebration of the ceremonial year. 

^There is a slight r sound in the first two syllables of Wiiwiitcimti. 
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TUSAYAN KATCINAS 



[ETH. ANN. 15 



Mashed or Eatcina Ceremonials 



December 


Jan a- 
ary 


February 


March 


April-June 


July 


Soy&luHa. 


Pa. 


Powdmu. 


Pdliilukonti. 


Variable ab- 
breviated 
Katcinas. 


Mman. 



UnmasTced or Nine Days'' Ceremonials 



August 


September 


October 


November 


Snake or Flute. 


L^lakoiiti. 


Mamzradti. 


Wiiw u t c 1 m t i or 
Nadcnaiya. 



The Katcina chief, Intiwa, erects his altar every year in the 
Mdflkiva, but different kivas by rotation or otherwise celebrate the 
dance of the If im^n by their appropriate presentation, thus : The men 
of the Wikw^liobikiva celebrated the dance in 1891 ; those of Nac^b- 
kiva in 1892 ; those of the Alkiva in 1893, and probably in 1894 the 
men of the Tcivatokiva will personate the last Katcina of the sum- 
mer. It thus will appear that the special supernatural personage 
represented varies from year to year within certain limits, and the 
variations mean nothing more than that the members of the- diflerent 
kivas participate in rotation. 

NAMES OF MONTHS AND CORRESPONDING CEREMONIALS 

The Tusayan names of the months are as follows : 



Months 


Ceremonials 


1. Pow^mii'iyawu ^ 

2. U'ciimu'iyawu 

3. Kwiyaomii'iyawu. 

4. Hakitonmii'iyawli. 

5. Kelemii'iyawft. 


Powdmu. 
PdlUlukonti. 



>The word mii'iyawti means "moon," bywhicU it -would seem that our satellite determines the 
smaller divisions of the year. 
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Months 


Ceremonials 


6. Kyamii'iyawu .... 


Nimdn. 

(Snake, Flute.) 
Ldlakonti. 

Mamzratiti. 
Wiiwiitclmti. 
Soy41uiia. 
Katcina's return. 


7. Pamii'iyawu . . 


8. Powa'mii'iyawu 

9. Huiikinii'iyawu. 

10. ti'ciiinu'iyawui 

11. Kelemii'iyawii 

12. Kyamii'iyawu 

13. Pamii'iyawu 





The second part of the October (tj'cii) is said to be called Tu'hoe. 
If this is recognized as a lunar period we would have 14 divisions to 
the ceremonial year. In the Pamii'iyawii, the Snake ceremony, and the 
Katcina's return, the same Niiitiwa (struggle of maids for bowls, etc) 
occurs. 

It will be noticed that the five summer moons have the same names 
as those of the winter ; by that I do not mean to discard the divisions 
"named" and "nameless," elsewhere used on good authority. The 
questions regarding the nomenclature of the different moons and their 
number are very perplexing and not yet satisfactorily answered. 

The determination of the number of moons recognized in the year 
or the interval between the successive reappearance of the sun in his 
house (Tdwaki) at the summer solstitial rising is a most important 
question, for a satisfactory answer to which my researches thus far are 
insufficient. Several of the priests have told me that there were 13, 
as given above; but others say there are 12, and still others, 14, The 
comparative ethnologist, familiar with Mexican calendars, would be 
glad to accept the report that there were 13, in which case there would 
be introduced a remarkable harmony between peoples akin in many 
ways. Although, however, there is good evidence that 13 is recognized 
by some priests, the negative evidence must be mentioned, especially 
as it is derived from men whose knowledge of Hopi lore I have come 
to respect. I have, however, provisionally followed the opinion of 
those who hold that the Hopi recognize 13 ceremonial months in their 
calendar. 

If the second part of the tJ'cii moon be called Tii'hoe, we would have 
14 moons, which would give 6 between 2 Powa, or 2 Pa, K61e, Ky^, 
and divide the ceremonial year into two parts of 7 moons each. The 
Katcina's return (tJkine), or the beginning of the Katcinas, then 
occurs in the Pa moon; they end in Ky4 at the Nimdn (last, farewell). 
The group of unmasked ceremonials (nine days) likewise begins at 
the Pa moon in the Snake or Flute, and ends at the winter, Kyd, or 
Soy^luSa. 

15 ETH 17 
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In endeavoring to find some reason for the similarity of names in the 
two groups of months which compose the ceremonial year I have this 
interesting hint, dropped by one of the priests: "When we of the 
upper world," he said, "are celebrating the winter Pa moon the people 
of the under world are engaged in the observance of the Snake or 
Flute, and vice versa." The ceremonials in the two worlds are syn- 
chronous. "That is the reason," said my informant, "that we make 
the Snake or Flute pahos during the winter season, although the dance 
is not celebrated until the corresponding month of the following 
summer."' 

MEANS OF DETERMINING THE TIME FOR CEREMONIALS 

Among the Hopi Indians there are priests (tawawympkiyas) skilled 
in the lore of the sun, who determine, by observations of the points on 
the horizon, where the sun rises or sets, the time of the year proper for 
religious ceremonials. Two of these points are called sun houses, one 
at tAtyiika,^ which is called the sun house (t4waki) par excellence, 
another at kwiniwi, which also is called t4waki, or sun house. 

The points on the horizon used in the determination of ceremonial 
events are as follows : 

1. T4waki (hiitca, opening). The horizon point properly called 
savwuwee marks the cardinal point t^tyiika or place of sunrise at the 
winter solstice. The winter ceremony Soydluna is determined not by 
sunrise, but by sunset, although, as a general thing, the time of summer 
ceremonials is determined by observations of sunrise. 

2. Mdsnamiizrii (m4si, drab or gray; namuzrii, wooded ridge). This 
point is the ridge or crest of the mesa, east of Pttp'ce. 

3. Paviiu'tcomo (paviin', young corn; tcomo, mound). A point on 
the old wagon trail to Fort Defiance, a little beyond the head of Keams 
canyon. 

4. Honwitcomo (derivation obscure; houwi, erect). 

5. Niivdktcomo (niiv4k, snow; tcomo, mound). When the sun reaches 
here on its northern journey the Hon4ni or Badger people plant corn ; 
the other Hopi people plant melons, squashes, and gourds. 

6. PtLlhomotaka (piilu, round, hump; homo, obscure; t4ka, man; 
possibly many hump-back men). When the sun reaches here the P4tki 

'From their many stories of the under world I am led to believe that the Hopi consider it a counter- 
part of the earth's surface, and a region inhabited by sentient beings. In this under world the seasons 
alternate with those in the upper world; and when it is summer in the above it is winter in the world 
below, and vice versa. Moreover, ceremonies are said to be performed there as here, and frequent 
references are made to their character. It is believed that these ceremonies somewhat resemble each 
other and are complemental. In their cultus of the dead the under world is also regarded as the abode 
of the ''breath-body" of the deceased, who enter it through a sipapu, often spoken of as a lake. I 
have not detected that they differentiate this world into two regions, the abode of the blessed and that 
of the damned. 

'The Tawaki of tStyaka is the sun house. There is no sun house at h6poko nor at tftvj'ufia. The 
names of the four horizon cardinal points are, kwiniwi, northwest; tevyii'fia, southwest; tatyiika, 
southeast, and hopokyiika (syncopated hdpoko), northeast. 
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or Water people plant corn. When the sun returns here the Snake- 
Antelope fraternities assemble for the Snake dance. 

7. Kwitc^la.' When the sun rises at this point on his northward 
journey general planting begins, which continues until the summer 
solstice. When the sun returns to this point on his southerly journey 
the Nimiinkatcina is celebrated. 

8. Taiovi(?). 

9. Ow4tcoki (owa, rock; tcdki, mound house). 

10. Wli'nacakabi (wii'na, pole; c4ka, ladder). 

11. Wakdcva, cattle spring, 13 miles north of Keams canyon. 

12. Pav^ukyaki, swallow house. 

13. Tiiyiika, summer solstice. 

We are justified in accepting the theory that sun and moon'' worship 
is usual among primitive men, Whether that of the sun or of our sat- 
ellite was the earlier it is not in the province of this article to discuss, 
but it is doubtless true that sun worship is a very ancient cult among 
most primitive peoples. The Pueblos are not exceptions, and while we 
can not say that their adoration is limited to the sun, it forms an essen- 
tial element of their ritual, while their anhydrous environment has led 
them into a rain-cloud worship and other complexities. I think we can 
safely say, however, that the germ of their astronomy sprang from 
observations of the sun, and while yet in a most primitive condition they 
noticed the fact that this celestial body did not always rise or set at 
the same points on the horizon. The connection between these facts 
and the seasons of the year must have been noted early in their history, 
and have led to orientation, which plays such an important part in all 
their rituals. Thus the approach of the sun to a more vertical position 
in the sky in summer and its recession in winter led to the association 
of time when the earth yielded them their crops with its approach, 
and the time when the earth was barren with its recession. These 
epochs were noticed, however, not by the position of the sun at mid- 
day, but at. risings and settings, or the horizon points. The two 
great epochs, summer and winter, were, it is believed, connected with 

'Note the similarity in sound to the Nahuatl month, QuechoUi, in which the Atamalqnaliztii was 
celebrated. See "A Central American ceremony which suggests the Snake dance of the Tusayan 
villagers, " American Anthropologist, Washington, vol. vi. No. 3. Quecholli. however, according to 
both Sahagun and Serna, was in November. The Snake dance at Walpi is thus celebrated about six 
months from Atamalqnaliztii, or not far from the time when the people of the under world celebrate 
their Snake-Antelope solemnities. In this connection attention may be called to the fact that the 
Snake-Antelope priests in Walpi have a simple gathering in the winter Pa moon (January), when 
their sacerdotal kindred of the under world are supposed by them to be performing their unabbre- 
viated snake rites. This is at most only about a month from the time Atamalqualiztli was celebrated. 
Teotlico, the Nahuatl return of the war god, occurred in November; Soyiluiia, the warriors' return, 
in December. There are important comparative data bearing on the likeness of Hopi and Nahuatl 
ceremonies hidden in the resemblance between Kwetcdla and Quecholli (Kwetcoli). 

''Miiyinwtih, the goddess of germs, is preeminently the divinity of the under world, and has some 
remarkable similarities to the Nahuatl Mlctlantecutli or his female companion Mictlancihuatl. The 
name is very similar to that for moon. This was the ruler of the world of shades visited by Tiyo, the 
snake hero. (See the legend of the Snake Touth in Journal of American Ethnology and Archaeology, 
vol. IV, Boston, 1894.) 
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solstitial amplitudes, and the equinoctial, horizontal points, uncon- 
nected with important times to agriculturists, were not considered as 
of much worth. There is every evidence, however, that the time of 
day was early indicated by the altitude of the sun, although the con- 
nection of the altitude at midday with the time of year was subordi- 
pated to observations on the horizon. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CEREMONIALS 

In attempting to make out the annual cycle of ceremonial observ- 
ances, as determined by observations made during the last three years, 
I recognize two groups, the differences between which may be more or 
less arbitrary. These groups are called — 
I. The Katcinas. 
II. The Mne days' ceremonials. 
The former of these groups, which is the subject of this article, begins 
with the Katcinas' return,^ and ends with their departure (Niman). 
It is not my purpose here to do more than refer to the latter group, as 
a short reference to them may be of value for a proper understanding 
of the Katcinas. 

There are significant likenesses between different members of the 
series of nine days' ceremonials, and they may be grouped in several 
pairs, of which the following may be mentioned : 
I. Snake or Flute.* 
II. Ldlakonti and Mamzrauti. 

III. Powdmu and P^luliikonti. 

IV. Wiiwiitcimti and Na^cnaiya. 

• The likenesses are built on the similarity of the rites practiced in 
both members of each pair. The Hopi priests recognize another 
kinship which does not appear in the nature of the ceremonies as 
much as in the subordinate parts. Thus, L41ako5ti and P^liiliikonti, 
Wiiwiitcimti and Mamzrauti are brother and sister ceremonials, accord- 
ing to their conceptions. This kinship is said to account for certain 
events in the ceremonials, and friendly feeling manifested between 
certain societies, but much obscurity envelops this whole subject of 
relationships. 

The term "Nine days' ceremonies" refers to the active^ ceremonial 
days, including those in which the chiefs perform the secret observance 
and the open dance of the last days.' Strictly speaking, the ceremo- 
nial smoke to determine the time is a part of the observance, and from 

^The SoyAIufia has been called the Kaotina'a return, which name is not inaccurate. It is, strictly 
speaking, a -svarriors' celebration, and marks the return of the leader of the Katcinas, as in Teotleco. 
The Katcinas appear in force in the Pa celebration. 

- 1 have elsewhere pointed out the similarity between the dramatizations of the Snake-Antelope and 
the yiute societies, but the members of the former scout the idea that they are related. Evidently 
the similarity in tbeir ceremonials, which can not be denied, are not akin to the relationships which 
they recognize between brother and sister societies 

^Strictly speaking, eight active, since the first day is not regarded as a ceremonial day. See Jour- 
nal of American Ethnology and Archseology, vol. iv, p. 13, 1894. 
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this date to the final public exhibition there are sixteen days, a multi- 
ple of the omnipresent number four. 

Some of the Katcinas have nine days of ceremoaials, counting the 
assembly and the final purification. 

The inception of the ceremony is called tcotcon yunya, smoking 
assembly, in which the chiefs (mou'mowitu) meet together in the even- 
ing at a prescribed house. The meeting places are as follows : 

TcvitcUb (Snake- Antelope fraternity) Snake chief's mother's house. 

Mamzrau Sdlako's. 

L^lakon Kotcnilmsi's. 

Soydluna V^nsi's. , 

Wiiwiiteim .Tciwtiqti's. 

L^nya (Flute) TaMsvensi's. 

Nim^n Kwiimaletci's. 

On the day following this smoke the speaker chief (tcadkmonwi) 
at early sunrise announces to the public that the ceremony is to begin, 
and to the six direction deities (nananivo mon'mowitu) that the priests 
are about to assemble to pray for rain. Eight days after the announce- 
ment the chiefs gather in the kiva, and that day is called yunya, assem- 
blage, but is not counted in the sequence of ceremonial days. The first 
ceremonial day is Oiict^la, after which follow the remaining days as 
already explained in my account of the Snake ceremonials. Counting 
the days from the commencement, the Snake, Flute, Nimdn, L41akouti, 
and Mamzrauti are always celebrated in extenso sixteen days, or nine 
days of active ceremonies, as shown in articles elsewhere. When 
Nadcnaiya is not celebrated, Wiiwutcimti, PowAmu, Soy^luila, and 
PdluliikoQti are abbreviated to four days of active ceremonials. 

The following diagnosis may be made of these great nine days' cere- 
monials: Duration of the ceremony, nine consecutive days and nights; 
no masked dancers in secret or public exhibitions; no Katcinas; no 
Tcukuwympkiyas.' Altars and sand mosaics generally present. Indi- 
vidual ceremonials either annual or biennial, but. in either case at 
approximately the same time of the year; sequence constant. Tiponi^ 
generally brought out in the public dance. Many pahos,^ ordinarily of 
diflerent length (Snake, Flute, L^Iakonti, Mamzrauti), to deposit in 
shrines at varying distances from the town. Ceremonial racing, gen- 
erally in the morning of the eighth and ninth days. 

^Clowns, called likewise ' ^ mudiieads ' ' and ' ' gluttons . " 

^he tiponi ia supposed to be the mother or the palladium, the sacred badge of office of the society. 
It is one of the -winii or sacred objects in the keeping of a chief, and is the inaignium of his official 
standing. The character of this object varies with different societies, and, in a simple form, is an ear 
cif corn surrounded by sticks and bright-colored feathers bound by a buckskin string. For the con- 
tents of the more elaborate forms, see my description of the Ldlakoiitl tiponi (called bundles of 
pihos). 

'PAhos or prayer-sticks are prayer-bearers of different forms conceived to be male and female when 
double. Their common form is figured in my memoir on the Snake Ceremonials at Walpi; Jour. 
Am. Eth. and Arch., vol. iv, p. 27. Prescribed forms vary with different deities. 
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The following are the important nine days' ceremonies : 

1. The Antelope- Snake celebration, alternating biennially with the 
Lelenti or Flute observance. 

2. The L^lakonti. This ceremony lasts nine days and as many 
nights, and is celebrated by Avomen. The details of the celebration at 
Walpi in 1891, together with the altars, fetiches, and the like have 
already been published.^ It has some likenesses with the Mam- 
zrauti, which follows it in sequence. There are four priestesses, the 
chief of whom is Kotcniimsi. Three tiponis were laid on the altar in 




PiQ. 39 — Tablet of the Falahikomana mask. 

the celebration of 1891, although it is customary for each society to have 
but one tiponi, which, with the other paraphernalia, is in the keeping of 
the chief priest. 

3. The Mamzrauti. This ceremonial has likewise been described.! 
In some celebrations of this festival girls appear with tablets on their 
heads personifying maids called Palahikomanas. In 1891 these per- 
sonages were represented by pictures ' of the same on slabs carried in 
the hands of girls. In this way the variations of their celebrations in 
difl'erent years may be explained; sometimes women are dressed to 
impersonate the Palahikomanas, at others only pictures of the same 
are carried. 



' The American Antliropologiat, Washington, April, 1892. 
'Ibid., July, 1892. 

3 Erroneously identified as Cdlako in my description and plates of the presentation of the Mam- 
zraiiti in 1891. 
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4. The Wiiwutcimti. The Nadcuaiya, of which this is an abbrevi- 
ated observauce, has been described.' One of the most prominent 
events is the ceremonial making of the new fire; and as this is in a 
measure distinctive of these two, it is proper to designate them the 
New Fire ceremonies. 

In essentials the Nadcnaiya and the Wiiwiitcimti are the same, but 
the former appears to be of less constant appearance and more compli- 
cated. In it, as elsewhere described, the statuette of Tal4tumsi is 
brought into the pueblo, but in the abbreviated form offerings are 
made at her shrine down the trail. During the making of the new fire 
Anawita,^ personifying Masauwuh, is hidden behind a blanket held by 
two assistants. 

The second group, called the Katcinas, which may be divided into 
two smaller divisions, known as the elaborate and the abbreviated, fills 
out the sequence of religious ceremonials between the Soy41uBa and 
the Nimankatcina. These celebrations are distinguished from those of 
the former group by the presence of masked personages to whom is 
given the name of Katcinas. By the use of these masks or helmets 
the participant is supposed to be transformed into the deity repre- 
sented, and women and children avoid looking at Katcinas when 
unmasked. The main symbolism of the deity is depicted on the helmet 
or head, and varies in different presentations, but the remaining para- 
phernalia is constant, whatever personage is represented.^ 

The mask (kii'itii, head) is often addressed as ikwatci, " my friend or 
double." Prescriptively it must be put ou and taken off with the left 
hand.^ It is of helmet shape, fitting closely to the head and resting 
on the shoulders, These masks or helmets are repainted at each pre- 
sentation with the symbolism of the personage intended to be repre- 
sented. They are ordinarily made of leather, portions of boot legs or 
saddles, and in one or two instances I have found on their inside the 
embossed or incised markings characteristic of Spanish saddles. Old 
felt hats are sometimes used in the manufacture of the simpler masks 
and those of the mud-heads are of coarse cloth. Few of the helmets 
now used give evidence of very great antiquity, although some are 
made of the skin of the bison. One can seldom purchase these helmets, 
as their manufacture is difiBicult, and instead of being discarded after 
use in one ceremony they are repainted for other presentations. 

• The four societies who celebrate the Wiiwiitcimti are the AAlwympkiya, Wiiwiitcimwympkiya, 
Tataiikyamti, and KwAkwantfi. 

2 Chief of the KwAkwantft, a powerful warrior society. AmoDg various attributes MAsaiiwfth ia 
the I'ire God. 

3 The body, save for a kilt, is uncovered. This kilt is white or green in color, with embroidered 
rain-cloud symbols. This is tied by a sash, with dependent fox-skin behind. Eattlea made of a turtle 
shell and sheep or antelope hoofs are tied to one leg back of the knee, and moccasins are ordinarily worn- 
Spruce twigs are inserted in the girdle, and the Satcina carries a rattle in one band. This rattle la 
a gourd shell with stones within and with a short wooden handle. 

* The left hand is always used to receive meal offerings and nakwdkwocis, and is spoken of as 
kyakyaulna, desirable. The right hand is called tiindcmahtu, food hand. 
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There is a similar uniformity year by year in the time of the celebra- 
tion of the extended or elaborate Katcinas called Nim^n, Powdmii, 
P41ulukonti, SoydluSa, and the Pa or Katcina's return. Their sequence 
is always the same, but in the abbreviated Katcinas or masked dances 
this uniformity .is not adhered to. A certain number of these are cele- 
brated each spring and summer, but the particular abbreviated Katcina' 
which is presented varies from year to year, and may or may not be 
reproduced. 

While Katcinas or masked dances do not generally occur during 
the interval of the nine days' ceremonials (autumn and early winter), I 
have notes on one of these which indicate that they sometimes take 
place in this epoch. 

On September 20, 1893, a Katcina called Anakatcina^ was per- 
formed in Hano after the Nim^n had been celebrated in Walpi. 
Theoretically it would not be expected, as the farewell Katcina is 
universally said to be a celebration of the departure of these person- 
ages to their distant home, an event which does not occur at Hano. 
It would be strange if later observations should show that Katcinas 
are celebrated in other villages between the departure and return of 
these personages. 

DISCUSSION OF PREVIOUS DESCRIPTIONS OF KATCINAS 

Our exact knowledge of the character of the Hopi Katcinas dates 
back to Schoolcraft's valuable compilation. While the existence of 
these dances was known previously to that time, and several refer- 
ences to similar dances among the other Pueblos might be quoted from 
the writings of Spanish visitors, our information of the Katcina cele- 
brations in Tusayan previously to 1852 is so fragmentary that it is 
hardly of value in comparative studies. In the year named Dr P. S. G. 
Ten Broeck visited Tusayan and published a description of what was 
probably a Katcina dance at Sitcomovi. Although his account is so 
imperfect that we can not definitely say what Katcina was personated, 
his description was the first important contribution to our knowledge 
of the character of these dances among the Hopi Indians. It will be 
noticed in a general way that the personation differed but slightly 
from those of the present day. Ten Broeck noted that the male 
dancers, Katcinas, wore on their heads "large pasteboard towers" 

*Th6 word Katcina, as already stated, is applied to a ceremonial dance and to a personatorin the 
same. The symbolism of each is beat expressed by the carved wooden statuettes or dolls, tihus, 
many examples of which I have described in my article on " Bolls of the Tusayan Indians" in Inter- 
nationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, 1894. Profitable sonrces of information in regard to the sym- 
bolic characteristics of the Katcinas are ceramic objects, photographs, clay tiles, clay images, pictures 
on altars, etc. All pictorial or glyptic representations of the same Katcina are in the main Identical, 
with slight variations in detail, due to technique. 

2For a description of the JLuakatcina see Journal of American Ethnology and Archajology, vol. ii, 
No.l. 
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(n4ktci?), and "visors' made of small willows, with the bark peeled off 
and dyed a deep brown." He recognized that the female dancers 
(Katcinamanas) were men dressed as women and that they wore yel- 
low "visors" and dressed their hair in whorls as at the present time. 
He described the musical ( ?) accompaniment of the dance with the 
scapula of an animal rubbed over a " ground piece of wood." He like- 
wise noticed the priests who sprinkled the dancdrs with sacred meal, 
and speaks of two small boys painted black with white rings who 
accompanied the dance. The latter may have been personifications of 
the Little Fire Gods. 

The Hopi clowns, Tcukliwympkiyas, were likewise seen by Ten 
Broeck, who described their comical actions. From his description of 
the byplay of their "assistants," I find very little change has taken 
place since his time. In the Katcina which he observed food was dis- 
tributed during the dance, as I have elsewhere described is the case 
today. Although much might be added to Ten Broeck's description, 
his observations were the most important which had been made known 
up to his time, and continued for forty years the most valuable record 
of this group'' of dances among the Tusayan Indians. 



CLASSIFICATION OF KATCINAS 

Before considering the various ceremonials in* which the Katcinas 
appear, it may be well to say something of the nature of these super- 
natural beings which figure in them as made known by the testimony 
of some of the best-informed men of the tribe. The various legends 
which are told about them are numerous and can not be repeated here, 
but a few notions gathered from them may render it possible for the 
reader to better understand the character of the ceremonials in which 
they appear. 

These deities are generally regarded as animistic and subordinate to 
the greater gods.^ They have been called Intercessors between man 

^Ihare also seen visors of this kind, and an old priest of my acquaintance on secular occasions 
sometimes wore a huge eye shaxle or visor made of hasketware. The helmet of the Humiskatclna 
bears a willow framework which forms a kind -of visor, and if, as I suspect from the "large paste- 
board [skin over framework or wooden board] tower," it was a tablet or n^kci, the personification 
mentioned by Ten Eroeck may have been a Humiskatclna. In May, 1891, 1 observed a Humis, but 
there is no reason from the theory of the time of abbreviated Katcinas to limit it to May. It might 
have been performed in April equally well. The Katcinamanas were not observed by me to wear 
such visors as Ten Broeck observed, 

'During that time our knowledge of the Snake dance had been enlarged by Stephen, Bourke, and 
others. 

•The Katcinas, sometimes spelt«Cachinas, are believed to be the same as the Zuui Kdkos and pos- 
sibly the Nahuatl teotls. The derivation is obscure ; possibly it is from kdtci, spread out, horizontal, 
the surface of the earth, nAa, father, abbreviated na, surface of land, father. The Tusayan Indians 
say that their Katcinas are the same as the Zuhi K6ko, pronouncing the word as here spelled. Gush- 
ing insists, however, that the proper name of the organization is KA'kA. I find Mrs Stevenson, in her 
valuable article on the Beligious Life of a Zu5i Child, has used the spelling Kok'ko, which introduces 
the o sound which the Tusayan people distinctly use in speaking of the Katcinas of their nearest 
Fueblo neighbors. This variation in spelling of one of the more common words by conscientious 
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and the highest supernatural beings. There are misty legends that 
long ago the Katcinas, like men, came from the under world and 
brought with them various charms or n4hu. with which the Hopi are 
familiar. By some it is said that a Hon4ni (Badger) chief came up 
from the Atkyaa, or under world, in the center of a square whose four 
sides were formed of lines of Katcinas, and that he bore in his left 
hand a buzzard wing feather and a bundle of medicine hats on his back. 
The Katcinas recognized him as their chief, and became Kateina 
Hon4ni, Badger Katcinas. 

The legend runs that in ancient times HahaiwUqti' emerged from 
the under world followed by four sons, who were Katcinas, each bear- 
ing in his arms a pet called pdliilukonuh, plumed serpent. Following 
these four came other Katcinas with pets (pokomatii), of whom the 
following are mentioned : 

One bearing p4kwa, frog (water-eagle). 

One bearing pdtsro, water-bird. 

One bearing pawikya,-duck. 

One bearing pavikiyuta, water on the backs bearers, aquatic 
animals. 

One bearing yiin'ocona, turtle. 

One bearing zr^na, bullfrog. 

One bearing pav4tiya, young water bearer (tadpole). 

The others with kw4hu (eagle), parrot, crow, cooper's hawk, swallow, 
and night hawk. 

The Sumaikoli pets for the six directions are : 

Sowiinwu, deer Kwiniwi. 

Pan'wii, mountain sheep Tevyiiiia. 

Tcu'bio, antelope Tatyuka. 

Tcaizrisa, elk Hopoka. 

Sowi, hare Omyuka. 

Tdbo, cottontail rabbit Atky4ntuka. 

The first four Katcinas bear a startling yet foreign resemblance to 
the Navaho Etsuthfle.^ The word pokomatU is difficult to translate, 
but " pets " seems a good rendering. Its usage is similar to that of cer- 
tain Navaho words. A Navaho woman speaks of a favorite child as 
cili"; a man calls his pet horse cili", and the shaman designates his 
fetich-emblem of a nature deity bili° ; a Hopi calls his dog p6ko. The 
pet of Tunwup is depicted on the altar as elsewhere mentioned in my 
account of the reredos of the farewell Kateina at Walpi.^ 

observers shows one of the difficulties which besets the path of those who attempt etymologic dissec- 
tion of Pueblo words. Many Zufii words in the mouths of the Hopi suiier strange modifications, so 
that I am not greatly surprised to find idiomatic differences between the Hopi dialect of the East 
mesa and that of Oraibi. How much may result after years of separation no one can tell, but the 
linguist must be prepared to find these differences very considerable. 

1 This person is said to have been the mother of tlie Katcinas. She also was the mother of the 
monsters, the slaughter of whom by the cultus hero, Pii'iiliofihoya, and his twin brother is a con- 
stant theme in Tusayan folklore. 

* Stevenson, Navaho Sand Paintings, in Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

^Journal of American Ethnology and Archseolgy, vol. li, Ko. 1. 
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In the Hopi conception of the All Katcina there seems to be an idea 
that they dwell in four terrestrial places or world-quarters.' This may 
be looked on as an application of a general idea of world-quarter 
deities so common among them. 

Northwest, kwiniwi Kicyuba. 

Southwest, tevylina Niivatikyaubi, San Francisco mountains. 

Southeast, tatyuka W^nima. 

Northeast, hdpoko Niivatikyaubi, San Mateo mountains. 

If there is any one feature which distinguishes a Katcina it is the 
use, by some or all of the participants, of a mask or ceremonial helmet. 
The Katciuas are divided into two groups, the complete and the abbre- 
viated; the former is constant year by year, the latter varying. Altars 
are present in the complete, absent in abbreviated presentations. A 
cloud-charm altar or invocation to the six world-quarter deities is 
sometimes made. Public announcements are not prescribed. The 
Tcukuwympkiya or clowns are generally present. Abbreviated Katci- 
nas consist mainly of public dances in which Katcinas, Katcinamanas, 
and clowns take part. The p4hos or prayer offerings are few in num- 
ber. Ceremony ends with a feast ; generally no altars. Tiponi^ is not 
brought out in public. It is possible that the fox-skin so universally 
worn by the animistic personifications called Katcinas hanging from 
the belt behind, is a survival comparable with the skin of the animal in 
which formerly, as in Nahuatl ceremonials, the whole body was clothed. 
In the case of Nat4cka, for instance, a skin is still worn over the 
shoulders. Conservatism in dress is tenaciously adhered to in religious 
paraphernalia among all peoples. 

Roughly speaking we may say that the Katcina celebrations are 
characterized by the presence of the Tcukuwympkiyas (TatctLkti, Tciic- 
kiitu, Paikyamu or clowus), which do not appear in the unmasked or 
nine days' ceremonials. The epoch in .which they remain among the 
Hopi is therefore approximately that from the winter to the summer 

'The Hopi report that the Zuni believe that the dead are changed iato Katcinas and go to a Sipapti, 
which they descend and tell the "chiefs " to send the rain. The Hopi believe that the dead become 
divinized (Katcinas in a loose meaning) and intercede for rain. (See discussion of Mrs Stevenson's 
statement that the dead send rain.) It seems to me that students of primitive myth and ritual have 
hardly begun to realize the important part which orientation plays in early religions. As research 
progresses it will be found to be of primary importance. The idea of world-quarter deities sprang 
from astronomical coneeptions and was derived from a primitive sun worship in which the lesser 
deities naturally came to be associated with the four horizon points of solstitial sunrise and sunset. 

' Ihave elsewhere pointed out that the tiponi is called the mother, and this usage seems to hold 
among the other Pueblos. As a badge of chieftaincy it is carried by the chiefs on certain occasions 
of initiation and public exhibitions, as can be seen by consulting my memoir of the Snake Ceremo- 
nials atWalpi. Cimo, the old Flute chief (obit 1893), once made the following remark about his 
tiponi : "This is my mother ; the outer wrapping is her garment; the string of shells is her neck- 
lace : the feathers typify the birds, and within it are all the desirable seeds. When I go to sleep she 
watches over me, and when I die one of the feathers will be placed upon my heart, and I hope the 
tiponi will take care of me." From these words we learn how much the tiponi is venerated, anditis 
not remarkable, considering the benefits which are thought to come from it, that it is designated "the 
mother." 
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solstices; that in which they are absent, from the summer to the winter 
solstices.^ 

I classify the Katcina celebrations into two large groups, which may 
be called the elaborate and the abbreviated, and have considered them 
in the following pages. 

ELABORATE KATCINAS 

Under the head of elaborate Katcinas ^ may be included : 
Soy^luna. 
Katcina's return.-' 
Pow^mu. 
Pdliiliikonti. 
Mm4nkacina. 

SOYiLUffA 

The celebration in the December moon has not as yet been described,* 
but a large body of material relating thereto is in my hands. In order 
to give a general idea of its character a brief outline of a characteristic 
portion of it is inserted in this place. SoydluDa is distinctly a warriors' 
observance, and has been called the Eeturn Katcina. In one sense it 
may be so designated, but more strictly it is the return of the War god, 
regarded as a leader of the gods, and in that recalls the Kahuatl 
Teotleco, as elsewhere pointed out. The singing of the night songs of 
the warriors is one of the most effective archaic episodes of the ceremo- 
nial of the winter solstice. 

In the following account a description of a few events in the celebra- 
tion of 1891 is introduced : 

On the 22d of December of that year most of the men of the villages 
prepared cotton strings, to the end of which they tied feathers and 
pinon needles. These were given away during the day to different 
persons, some receiving from one to two dozen, which they tied in their 
hair. When a maker of these feathered strings presented one to a" 
friend, he said, as translated, "Tomorrow all the Katcinas to you grant 
your wishes," holding his bundle vertically and moving it with a hori- 

'1 mention this fact since, following Bandelier's studies among tlio Kio G-rande Pueblos, we liave 
something different. The Koshare, which appear to correspond with a group of the Tcukiiwympkiya, 
the Paiakyam<l, are regarded hy him as the summer and autumn men, while the Cuirana are the 
spring men. During the late summer and autumn the Tcukiiwympkiya take no part in the ceremo- 
nials at the East mesa of Tusayan. No Tcukiiwympkiyas appear in the Snake, Flute, Lilakoiiti, 
Mamzraiiti, Wiiwiitcimti, or in certain minor festivals. They appear to be almost universal accom- 
paniments of the Katcina observances. 

'The elaboration is of course along different lines of growth, and its characteristics are treated in 
the several already published articles devoted to these subjects. In none of the abbreviated Katcinas 
described was there an altar or complicated kiva performance, but on the other hand, in theelaborate- 
Katcinas such secret observances always existed. Slocalako, described in this article, afTords an 
interesting abbreviated ceremonial with kiva rites. 

^Thifl might better be called a composite, abbreviated Katcina. 

*The late Mr Stephen made extended studies of this presentation in 1892, but his fatal illness pre. 
vented his being in the kiva the following winter. It is necessary that a continued study of this 
dramatization be made before a complete account of the ceremonial calendar can be attempted. 

The following men are distinctly called chiefs: Mon'mowit<i of Soy&luQa, Kw&tcakwa, ^akwistiwa 
Anawita, Kasimoki, Kw^a, Sikytostiwa, and Siipela. 
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zontal motion. At nightfall each man procured a willow wand from 3 
to 4 feet long and looped upon it all the strings which he had received. 
He then carried his stick to the Mdukiva and placed it in the rafters, 
thus imparting to the ceiling the appearance of a bower of feathers and 
pifion needles. 

All the kivas were meeting places of the participants, but the 
Tataukyamu met at the Mdukiva, where the principal festivities took 
place. Their chief wore a head-dress decorated with symbols of rain- 
clouds (plate oviii), and carried a shield upon which was depicted the 
sun (plate civ). The chief of a second society carried a shield upon 
which was drawn a star (plate civ), and a third chief bore a shield 
with an antelope drawn upon it. The head-dress of the chief of the 
Adwympkiya was adorned with glistening triplex horns, and on his 
shield was represented an unknown Katcina (plate civ). The fifth 
society was Kw4kwantu, or warrior, whose chief carried in his hand 
an effigy of the great snake (Pdliiliikoutih) which was carved from 
the woody stalk of the agave (kwan), from which the society was 
named. He came from the Tcivato-kiva and on his shield was depicted 
a Kw4kwantii in full costume. The sixth society was the Tatciik'ti or 
"knobbed heads;" their shield-bearer wore a head-dress like a coro- 
net, while on his shield was drawn a black figure with lozenge-shape 
eyes. The shield of the chief of the seventh society was adorned with 
a picture of the Tawamonwi or sun chief. 

After the societies had entered the kiva 'an invocation to the car- 
dinal points was chanted, and the shield-bearers, in turn, standing 
over the sipapCi, stamped on it. At a signal the society arranged 
itself into two irregular groups, one on the north, the other on the 
south side of the main floor. All then vehemently burst forth into a 
song, the shield-bearer making eccentric dashes among his associates, 
first to one side and then to the other. 

While the song lasted the shield-bearer continued these short, swift 
rushes, and the assembled groups crouched down and met his dashes 
by rising and driving him back to the sipapu. He madly oscillated 
from right to left, that is, from the north to the south side of the room, 
and swung his shield in rhythm, while those near him beat their feet 
in time. The shield was dashed from face to face, and the groups 
made many motions as if to seize it, but no one did more than to touch 
it with outstretched hands. The movements on both sides were highly 
suggestive of attack and defense. 

At 8 p. m. about one dozen men were collected in the Moilkiva, 
among whom was L^sma playing a flageolet. The hatchway was 
guarded by a tyler, and for a n^tci there was placed there a wicker 
skullcap ornamented with a pair of imitation mountain-sheep horns 
(plate ex). Two hours later the room was densely packed with naked 
men, their bodies undecorated, wearing small eagle plumes attached 
to the crown of the head. Two women were present. Anawita, chief 
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of the Kwdkwautu, sat alone on the southern side of the main floor 
which was clear in the middle, and twelve chiefs, among them Cimo, 
Supela, and Tcub^ma, sat opposite him. 

Ten novices from the other kivas entered gorgeously arrayed in 
white kilts, brilliant crowns of feathers, white body decorations, bear- 
ing an imitation squash blossom, with spruce sprigs in their left hands 
and corn in their right hands. As the chiefs took their places L6sma 
sprinkled the floor of the room near the ladder with moist valley sand, 
about an inch deep. The novices stepped from the ladder upon this 
sand and passed up in front of the chiefs, then squatted before them 
facing the south, their kilts having been lifted so that they sat on the 
cold floor. 

Anawita then crossed over to the south side of the room and seated 
himself at the east end of the line of chiefs. 

At the west wall of the kiva a strange altar had been erected. 
L6sma had piled against the ledge of this part of the kiva a stack of 
corn, two or more ears of which had been contributed by the maternal 
head of each family in the pueblo. At either side and in front of the 
stack of corn shrubbery had been placed. In the space between the 
top of the corn pile and the roof wands were placed, and to these wands 
had been fastened many artificial flowers, 4 or 5 inches in diameter, set 
close together but in no regular lines. There were over 200 of these 
flowers of different colors, dark -red and white predominating. Nearly 
in the center of this artificial shrubbery there was a large gourd shell 
with the convex side turned toward the audience and having an aper- 
ture about 8 inches in diameter in its center. Through this opening 
had been thrust the head of an efflgy' of PdliilUkonuh, the plumed- 
head snake, painted black, with a tongue-like appendage protruding 
from the mouth. When all the assembled priests were seated a moment 
of solemn stillness ensued, after which Supela arose, cast a handful of 
meal toward the efflgy of the snake, and said a short prayer in a rever- 
ent tone.^ Then the head of the snake, which was manipulated by an 
unseen person behind the altar, was observed to rise slowly to the cen- 
ter of the aperture, and a mellow sounding roar like a blast through a 
conch appeared to come from the mouth, while the whole head was 
made to quiver and wave. The sound was of short duration, repeated 
four times, and then the head reposed again on the lower rim of the 
ground shell. Presently was heard a sound as of a scapula drawn 
across a notched stick six times. All the old chiefs in succession cast 
meal to the efflgy and prayed, and in response to each the great snake 
emitted sounds identical with those mentioned above. The spectators 
then left the kiva, and a frenzied dance of strange character occurred. 
The societies from other kivas came in, and the chief of each declaimed 
in a half-chanting voice which rose to a shriek at the close of a stanza. 

'See figures of this efSgy in my account of the PdliilukoBti, Journal of American Folk-lore, Oct.- 
Dec, 1893. 

* Hero evidently we have a prayer to the deity symholized hy the effigy and not an invocation to the 
efBgy itself. 
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First, lie drew back to the fireplace, and tlien with a shuffling gait 
approached the symbolic opening in the floor called the slpapu. 

Anawita then shouted at the top of his voice, and the shuffler sprang 
in the air and vaulted over the sipapft. Then everybody in the room 
shouted loudly and a song in concert followed. A moment later the 
visiting societies dashed down the ladder, each bearing a splendid 
shield ornamented with the figure of the sun and a rim of radiating 
eagle feathers. Each society had its distinctive sun shield, which on 
entering was handed to the chief. As he received it he stamped on 
the sipapii and a fierce song was sung. Meanwhile two members of 
the society stood apart from their fellows against the southern wall 
facing each other, each holding a squash flower emblem in a bouquet 
of spruce twigs and an ear of corn in his left hand. 

Suddenly the fifteen or twenty members of the society drew back 
from their chief, who then sprang upon the sipapu plank, and quickly 
turning faced them as all burst forth in an ecstatic shouting, with wild 
flinging of their arms as they approached the shield-bearers. They 
naturally formed two clusters, and as the shield-bearer dashed his 
shield in their faces they surged back, to leap again toward him. 
This seeming assault, wild though it appeared, was maintained in time 
with the song. The two chieftains joined their men, all in ecstatic 
frenzy, and one of them, shaking his shield, sprang from right to left, 
drawing back his assistants in rhythm with the beating of the feet of 
all on the floor. After a few moments of most exhaustive movements 
some of the weaker staggered up the ladder, and shortly after one of 
the chiefs fell fainting to the floor, overcome by exhaustion and the 
intense heat of the room. One splendid athlete danced with vigor for 
fully five minutes, and then swept toward the ladder where the assist 
ant was standing in readiness ta receive his shield. An^jther stride 
and he reached the foot of the ladder and suddenly became as rigid as 
a corpse. The men who belonged to the Monkiva took no part in this 
exhaustive dance but stood in readiness to carry those who fainted up 
the ladder to the cool air outside. 

It has been suggested that this assault of the men on the bearer of 
the sun-shield dramatizes the attack of hostile powers on the sun, and 
that the object is to offset malign influences or to draw back the sun 
from a disappearance suggested by its southern declination.' In this 
possible interpretation it is well to consider that immediately preced- 
ing it the archaic offerings and prayers to the great snake were made, 
as described, in the presence of spectators. The idea of hostility of 
the great snake to the sun is an aboriginal American conception. In 
the Maya Codex Gortesianus (336) the plumed snake is represented^ 

'The dance with the aun-ahield remotely reaemblea certain so-called "sun dances," whicli liave 
been described among the nomads, in wbich physical exhaustion and suffering are common featurea. 
This dance, it muat be borne in mind, took place when the sun -was at the winter solstice, and the 
dramatization of attack and defense may hare some meaning in connection with this fact. 

*0n the authority of Cyrus Thomas, "Are the Maya hieroglyphs phonetic?" American Anthropolo- 
gist, Washington, July, 1893, p. 266. His roaaoning that the acribe of the codex intended to repre- 
sent this astronomical event is plaaaible but not conclusive. 
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as swallowing the sun as in an eclipse. If Soy^luna is a propitiatory 
ceremony to prevent the destruction or disappearance of the sun in 
winter or to offset the attacks of hostile malevolent deities upon him, 
we can see a possible explanation of the attacks and defenses of the 
sun as here dramatized.^ The evil influences of the great snake are 
met by the prayers to his efflgy; the attacks of other less powerful 
deities are dramatized in the manner indicated. 

The following contains a few suggestions in regard to the charac- 
ter of the dramatization in the December celebration. In the prayers 
to the Plumed Snake his hostility was quieted, and the chiefs did what 
they could to propitiate that powerful deity, who was the great cause 
of their apprehension that the beneficent sun (Tawa) would be over- 
come. Then followed the dramatization of the conflict of opposing 
powers, possibly representing other deities hostile to our beneficent 
father, the sun. Although the struggle involved, so far as the partici- 
pants were concerned, their highest powers of endurance and bodily 
suffering, the sun-shield or symbol of Tdwa had the good fortune to 
resist the many assaults made upon it. 

The introduction of dramatization as an explanation of the warrior 
celebration is theoretic, therefore not insisted upon, and is at least 
plausible until a better interpretation is suggested. It has in its sup- 
poi't the evidence drawn from a comparative study of ceremonials. In 
the light of this theory the return and departure of the Katcina has a 
new significance, and may be regarded as a modified sun myth. At the 
winter solstice the sun and his attendant deities have reached their most 
distant point, and turned to come back to the pueblos. In the mid- 
summer the solar deity approached them; he was near them, and in 
appreciation of this fact, which means blessings, the poor Hopi made 
his offering;^ danced the Snake dance, asking the snake to bring the 
rain, believing he was no longer hostile or at enmity with the sun. 
But the withdrawal of the gods (Farewell- Katcinas) could not be 
delayed by these rites, and the sun each day drew farther from them. 
The Katcinas (gods) departed; the bright, beneficent summer gave 
place to cold, dreary winter; life was replaced by death. In this most 
critical epoch the warriors, the most potent human powers of the 
pueblo, performed their ceremony to bring back the beneficent god 
and his train. The Nahuatl priest called a similar ceremony " Teotleco," 
the god comes — "The dead god is reborn," says Duran. The gods 
(Katcinas) come, say the Hopi (Soyaluna, all assemblage; derived 
from CO, all; yunya, assemblage). The Nahuatl priest sprinkled meal 
on the floor of the teocalli, and when he saw in the meal the footprint 

^There are membera of the American race living where the sun disappears at the winter solstice or 
succumbs to evil powers. Have the Pueblos inherited this rite from people who once lived far to 
the north? 

^The fact that the Snake dance follows the NimAn may be explained as follows : The sun begins 
to be affected by the Plumed Snake at the Farewell dance, and the growing influence of this divinity is 
recognized, hence his childron (reptiles) are gathered from the fields and intrusted with the prayers 
of men to cease his malign iufliience. 
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of the War god, the leader of the divinities, he announced the fact. 
The Hopi priest still continues to sprinkle sand on the kiva floor 
during the ceremony. 

katcina'8 return 

The first celebration of the Katcinas in the spring, several months 
after their departure,' took place in that division of the year called the 
Pamiiyawu, and is known as Mohti KatcinumyUiiya, or "First Katcina 
assembly." I have called it the Eeturn Katcina. It follows directly 
after the winter p^ho making of the Snake- Antelope or Flute societies, 
which varies in character according to whether the Snake or the Flute 
society gives the presentation that year. In 1893 it followed the Snake 
piho making, and in 1894 that of the Flute. It may be called a com- 
posite, abbreviated assembly of Katcinas. 

During the day Katcina masks were renovated in the kivas of the 
mesa, and there were visitations at all the kivas by the personators in 
the coming celebration. Women and children crowded the spectators' 
quarters of these rooms, and the performances lasted from 10 oclock in 
the evening until 2 oclock of the following morning. Previously to 
the exhibition in the kivas, men personating different Katcinas visited 
the following points to make h6moya or meal offerings and to say 
appropriate prayers : 



Kiva 


Katcina 


Points from which 
prayers are made 


Prayers directed; 

or meal thrown 

toward — 


Mon 


Kutca anAk^ 

Coyohim momoyamu. 
Tcatca kwaiua 


S.W.Walpi... 
do 


Niivdtikyaubi. 
do. 


W^ikwaliobi. . . 


Nacab 


do 


do. 


Al 


Ponkotu 


KB.Walpi ... 
do 


Kicyuba. 


Tcivato 


Miicaizru 


Puviintcomo . . 

Kwinydptcomo. 

Monete 

Pendite 


Htiiki. 

Heh6a. 

Avdtchoya mana . . . 

Tac^b 

Humis. 


N. B. Sitcomovi. 
N.E. Hano 


do. 
do. 



On the 24th of this month (Pa), as after the Snake ceremonials,' 
the INuitiwa, or struggles of the maids with the men for bowls, etc, 
took place, except that in this instance it was a struggle with a Katcina 
and not, as in the Snake observance, between girls and young men. 

* At the NimAn in the preceding July. 

'With Tatoii'kti (Mud-heads). 

'Journal of American Ethnology and Archaeology, vol. iv, 

15 ETH 18 
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Prom the foregoing table we learn that in the Return Katcina for 
1894 the following' were personified: 

1. Kiitca (white) aiia. 6. Htt'iki. 

2. Ooyohim. 7. Hehea. 

3. Tcakwaina. 8. Avd,tchoya. 

4. Popkotu. 9. Tacab. 

5. Mucaizru. 10. Humis. 

The accompanying clowns were the Tatcii'kti or knob-head priests. 
It is an interesting fact that in the celebration of the departure of the 
Katcinas the clowns took no part, but these priests were important 
additions to the Sioc41ako. 

The celebration of the Eeturn Katcina, which occurs in the winter 
Pa moon, is accompanied by elaborate rites performed by either the 
Snake- Antelope or the Piute fraternity, the society observing it being 
that which will give its celebration in the summer Pa moon of the 
same year. A description of these rites naturally falls in an account 
of the group of unmasked dances. They extend over several days 
and appear to be wholly distinct from the celebration of the Eeturn 
Katcina. While these are being performed in the "upper world," 
the complemental Piute or Snake observances are supposed to be 
taking place in the "under world," where the summer Pa moon then 
reigns. Precisely the same relationship is thought to exist between 
the two as that between the seasons of the north and south temperate 
zones. 

POWjCmCT 

This ceremony is one of the most elaborate in which the Katcinas 
appear, and for want of a better name may be designated a renovation^ 
or purification observance. In the year 1893 it took place near the 
close of January and continued for nine days, and in a previous ^ arti- 
cle I have mentioned and figured the mosb striking personages, the 
monsters or Nat^ckas, who appear in its presentation (plates cv, ovi, 
CXI). There are, however, certain other personages new to students 
of Tusayan ceremonials who are introduced, and I have therefore 
thought it well to describe the presentation in extenso. 
The details of this ceremony in 1893 were as follows : ■• 
January 20 — Early this morning Honyi went to all the kivas and 
formally announced that the ceremony was soon to begin. There was 
no public announcement, as no Katcina celebration is made known in 

* Numbers 1, 2, 7, 9 and 10 of this list have been describecl as abbreviated Katcina-s. The sym- 
bolism of 3 and 8 is shown in my figures of dolls ; of the remainder my information is as yet very 
limited. 

"Comparable with the Nalmatl Ochpanitzli. The points of similarity between the two are the 
predominance of the Earth goddess and the ceremonial renovation of the sacred gathering places. 

'American Anthropologist, Washington, January, 1894. 

'The accompanying observations on the Powdmd were made by the late A. M. Stephen in his 
work for the Hemenway Expedition. 
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tMs way, and the Katciuas must not be spoken of in public. lutiwa 
and Paiiwatiwa began making p41ios in the MoQkiva without prelimi- 
nary ceremony at about 9 a. m., and fifteen other priests removed 
the masks and redecorated them, after having scraped off the old paint 
remaining from other ceremonials. 

All the masks were finished about 7 p. m., after which Sunoitiwa 
and the other elders brought fox-skins and other paraphernalia into 
the kiva, where Kw4tcakwa, Kopeli, Tc4bi, K^kapti, and four or 
five other men began to decorate their bodies with pigment, using a 
pale-red iron oxide (cuta) on their legs, knees, and waists. They 
daubed the whole upper leg above the knee with a white pigment, and 
drew two lines across the shins, the fore and upper arms, and on each 
side of the chest and abdomen. The entrance into the katcinaki, or 
paraphernalia closet, was open while this took place. 

The masks were all ornamented with large clusters of feathers. 
They were tied to the head with a loose loop across the top which 
slipped over the crown where the plumage rested, and there were 
strings at the sides of the mask by which they were attached. The 
body was ornamented with ribbons, red flannel, and other articles of 
white man's make, which are innovations. 

Kwdtcakwa, who later personated a Tcukuwympkiya, drew a broad 
band of white clay across his shins, thighs, arms, and body. A great 
wisp of cornhusks was tied in his hair, which was all brought forward 
and coiled over the forehead. The others donned their kilts, necklaces, 
turquoise eardrops, and moccasins. Each one wore a fox-skin hanging 
tail downward at the loins, and on the left leg below the knee a string 
of bells, while the majority had garters of blue yarn. Their hair, which 
was first bound in long cues, wrapped high with strings, was later 
loosened, hanging in a fine fluffy mass. 

Sakwistiwa, who was the puctictttoi or drummer, wore pantaloons 
held up by a belt of silver disks, and a grotesque mask. All left the 
kiva immediately after their disguises were completed and assembled in 
the Monkiva court. 

Intiwa hurriedly but thoroughly swept the floor of the chamber, 
during which time a number of women and children came down the 
ladder, filling the spectators' part of the room. The assembled group 
of Katcinas prayed and then went out, but about fifteen minutes later 
returned to the kiva entrance and shook their. rattles at the hatchway. 
"Yunya ai," "come, assemble," said the old men, and the women invited 
them to come down, which they did. Kwdtcakwa, who personated the 
Ntiv^kkatcina, entered, followed by ten others. They assembled in a 
semicircle, each with a rattle in the right hand and a spruce bough in 
the left. Intiwa sprinkled with meal all who came, after which they 
performed a dance, in which, however, their leader did not join. 

Before they finished a band of ten men, disguised as Paiutes, carrying 
bows and arrows, rabbits, and small game which they wished to trade, 
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came to the hatchway. They had a drummer with a Paiute drum, made 
of a bundle of skins wrapped ia an oblong package, on which he beat 
with a stick held in both hands. The persons performed a dance, which 
they accompanied with a song. They likewise talked, cracked jokes, 
and presented the rabbits to the assembled women. 

After them there came others from the Nacabkiva, each with a crook 
in the left hand and a rattle in the right. These wore grotesque masks, 
one representing an old woman with a long crooked staff in her hand. 
Their bodies were whitened and they wore saddle-mat kilts around their 
loins and tortoise rattles on the right leg. They sang a very spirited 
song, shaking their rattles as they advanced. These were six in num- 
ber and were called the Powdmukatcinas. Directly after them there 
came a band of Tatcii'kti, who sang and danced on the roof of the 
kiva. The old men within repeatedly invited them to enter the room, 
and a dialogue of some length ensued Their leader carried a large 
basket tray in which were four cones made of wood and each mud-head 
had in his hand a wooden rod and an eagle feather. The leader placed 
the cones in the middle of the floor in a pile, one above the other, near 
the fireplace. The others danced around the pile, roaring a song with 
much dramatic action, and heaped up ears of corn in the tray. 

They then brought a young married woman from those assembled to 
the middle of the floor, where she knelt and tried without success to 
lift the cones as high as the staff which the leader held beside them. 
Pour or five other women tried in turn, and all failed. The mud- 
heads then divided the cones into two piles and one of the women 
lifted them the required height. All the Tatcii'kti ^ then fell down ou 
the floor and kicked their heels in the air, while certain of them stood 
on their heads for a minute or two. The woman who was successful in 
lifting the cones received the contents of the tray. The Tatctik'ti then 
left the room and the Katciuas returned and unmasked, indicating 
that this part of the ceremony was over. 

January 21 — During last night there were ceremonials which were 
not seen in the Monkiva, in which it was said the Ahii'lkatcina made 
parallel marks in meal on the four sides of the kiva and upon the ceiling 
and floor as in the Mamzrauti and other ceremonials. A basin with 
sprouting beans, which had been planted at the full of the Pamiiiya 
or Pa moon (January 2) and which were about a foot high, was brought 
from one of the houses, opposite the Tcivatokiva. The beans, which 
were growing in a basin, were plucked from the sand, tied into a sepa- 
rate bundle, and given to AhU'lkatcina. A large squirrel-skin was filled 
with meal and given to him, and he was handed also a wooden staff (m6n- 
kohu). The large discoidal mask characteristic of this personage had 
a pouch-like attachment of buckskin which was pulled over the head. 

'These men were from the Alkiva. They wore the knob-head helmets and their bodies were 
stained red. Each carried a rattle in the right and an eagle feather in the left hand, and had a pouch 
of skin or other material slung over the right shoulder. This held com, beans, and other seeds, which 
thej gave to the women and elders. 
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upou which was a large cluster of feathers. A white kilt was worn as 
a cape and the skin of a gray fox hung from the girdle at his loins. 

At daylight Ahii'lktacina and Intiwa returned, passing the gap 
(Wala) and halting at the pahoki (shrine') to deposit certain nakw4- 
kwocis and pdhos. Just as the sun rose the two visited a kiva in 
Hano. Stooping down in front of it, Ahii'l drew a vertical mark with 
meal on the inside of the front of the hatchway, on the side of the 
entrance opposite the ladder. He turned to the sun and made six 
silent inclinationSj after which, standing erect, he bent his head back- 
ward and began a low rumbling growl, and as he bent his head for- 
ward, raised his voice to a high falsetto. The sound he emitted was 
one long expiration, and continued as long as he had breath. This act 
he repeated four times and, turning toward the hatchway, made four 
silent inclinations, emitting the same four characteristic expiratory 
calls. The first two of these calls began with a low growl, the other 
two were in the same high falsetto from beginning to end. 

The kiva chief and two or three other principal members, each car- 
rying a handful of meal, then advanced, bearing short nakw^kwoci 
hotomni, which they placed in his left hand while they muttered low, 
reverent prayers. They received in return a few stems of the corn 
and bean plants which Ahu'l carried. 

Ahii'l and Intiwa next proceeded to the house of Tetapobi,^ who is 
the only representative nf the Bear clan in Hano. Here at the right- • 
hand side of the door Ahii'l pressed his hand full of meal against the 
wall at about the height of his chest and moved his hand upward.^ 
He then, as at the kiva, turned around and faced the sun, holding his 
staff vertically at arm's length with one end on the ground, and made 
six silent inclinations and four calls. Turning then to the doorway he 
made four inclinations and four calls. He then went to the house of 
Nampiyo's mother, where the same ceremony was performed, and so on 
to the houses of each man or woman <Jf the pueblo who owns a tfponi 
or other principal wimi (fetich). 

He repeated the same ceremony in houses in Sitcombvi and in Walpi, 
where Intiwa left him. Ahii'l entered this pueblo by the north street 
and passed through the passageway to the Mofikiva. He proceeded to 
the houses of Kwumawumsi, NasyuQwewej Samiwiki, and to all the 
kivas and the houses of all the leading chiefs. 

After visiting all the kivas and appropriate houses mentioned above, 
Ahii'l went to Kowawainovi (the ledge under Talati-yuku) and depos- 

* With the coiled stone, which resembles the cast of some large fossil shell. I venture to suggest 
that the reasou we find petrified wood in some shrines can be explained in the following manner : In 
times long past trees were believed by the Hopi to have souls and these breath bodies were powerful 
agents in obtaining blessings or answering prayers. The fossilized logs now put in shrines date back 
to the times of which I speak, consequently they are efficacious in the prayers of the present people. 
This is but the expression of an animistic belief in the souls of trees. 

2 She has the Bear tiponi and other fetiches. 

3 The name given for this marking by Ahii'l is 6mow&h moilwittipeadta. It is an appeal to all the 
gods of the six regions to bless these kivas.and houses. 
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ited ill the pahoki all the offerings that he had received, after which he 
returned to the Monkiva, divested himself of his ceremonial disguises, 
and went home. 

At 2 p. m. the Niivdk (snow) Katcinas came from the Nacabki, led 
by Soyoko. They were nine in number and were accompanied by a 
drummer. All wore bright plumage on their heads and their masks were 
painted green and white, but that of the drummer was pink. They 
were adorned with many necklaces, and wore white kilts and gray fox- 
skins. Yellow stripes were painted on the shoulders, the forearm, 
on each breast and the abdomen, and the bodies of all were stained red. 

After singing and dancing for about five minutes, nine clowns (Ta- 
tcii'kti) came from the Alkiva and danced madly around the court, at 
first independently, but finally keeping step with the Katcinas. They 
joined in line one behind the other, each grasping the uplifted leg- of the 
man in front of him, and then tumbled pell-mell over one another, 
shouting and laughing as they did so.' 

At 2.20 a personification of Tcavaiyo, arrayed in a conical black mask 
with globular eyes and great teeth, entered the kiva. He carried a bow 
and arrows in his left hand and a saw in his right. His forearms and 
legs were painted black with white spots. This monster dispersed the 
clowns, during which many Zuni words were uttered. 

At 2.50 the Katcinas again returned and repeated their former dance 
in the same way as described. The antics of the Tatcti'kti continued, 
and the Katcinas appeared again at 4.20 p. m. ; then later at 5, when 
they all departed, not to return. When the Katcinas retired to Wik- 
ydtiwa's house at 4 oclock the clowns went down into the Alkiva and 
returned in their characteristic procession, the drummer in front, the 
other eight in two lines of four persons. Each carried on his back a 
large bundle composed of a fine blanket, cotton cloth, yarn, and all 
kinds of textile articles of value. One also had the four cones which 
they had used the night before and a tray of shelled corn of all colors, 
mixed with various kinds of seeds. They laid the tray in the center of 
the court and spread a blanket beside it, on which they placed all their 
bundles. One of their number then piled the cones, one on top of 
another, and while he was doing this the drummer rapidly beat his 
drum, while the others shook their rattles and sung vigorously. When . 
the cones had been set up one of the men sought out a girl and brought 
her to them and told her if she would take hold of the lowest cone with 
both hands, raise the pile, and set it back in place without letting any 
of the cones fall she should have all the wealth piled on the blanket. 
But the least jar tumbled the cones down, and each one of the half dozen 
or more girls to whom they made the same offer failed in turn. Then 
they invited the youths to try, and several essayed, but none were able 
to perform the feat. So the prize, doubtless designedly, was left in the 
original owner's hands. They then brought a blanket full of hoyiani 

1 The performances with the clowns were not unlike others in which they appear. 
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and placed the cones in two piles, but even then none of the girls suc- 
ceeded in carrying it. No one was allowed a second trial. Finally 
one youth, Macakw4ptiwa, carried them around safely and won the 
prize. He was closely followed around the pillar by the Tatcu'kti shak- 
ing their rattles, singing and crying, "Don't fall, don't fall," and when 
he laid them safely down in their original place all the Tatcii'kti fell 
down as if dead. Intiwa then ran and obtained ashes from a cooking 
pit and placed them on a private part of their bodies. Then all the 
clowns got up and danced around with their usual pranks. 

A tray full of corn and other seeds which was set beside the cones 
was obtained by the Tatcii'kti from Nakwaiyumsi, the chief priestess of 
the Katcina clan. At the close of the ceremony Intiwa distributed 
these seeds in small handfuls to all the women spectators, to be planted 
the coming season. It was not learned that these seeds were conse- 
crated by the priestess, but they were part of those planted in the 
kivas on the night of the 21st. 

January 22 — The younger men brought sand from a mound ^ and 
threw it down in a pile at the east of the kiva, and each man, as he 
came into the room with his basin, box, or other receptacle, filled it 
with this sand. He then thickly sprinkled the surface of the sand 
with seeds of every kind. Some had several vessels which they thus 
planted, and the old wife of Soyoko gave her grandson a bag of large 
white beans to plant for her.^ The basins were well watered, a hot fire 
was kept in the kiva, and the hatch or entrance was entirely covered 
with a straw mat to retain the heat in the chamber, making it a verita- 
ble hothouse. 

January 24 — No ceremonies occurred today, but constant fires were 
maintained in the kivas, from the heat of which the beans soon sprouted. 
It was understood that children must not be told that beans were grow- 
ing in the kivas nor be allowed to look into the room. 

January 25 — The Tatcii'kti went out from the Alkiva this morning 
for wood, making their way northward, past Wala and along the mesa 
to the cedar grove. They returned at evening, but left the wood they 
had gathered at the gap.^ There was no singing nor dancing in the 
kivas during the night. 

January 26 — During the morning the Tatcii'kti went to Wala to 
bring in the wood they had collected yesterday. Before their depar- 
ture they covered their bodies with pinkish clay, put on an old kilt 
(kwAca)," blue leggings, and masks with knobs. Each carried an eagle- 
tail feather in the left and a small gourd in the right hand. They 

' The mouDd from which it was obtained is close to the base of the foothills eastward from Walpi, 
and all the sand for all the Icivas was obtained from this particular mound. 

* During the festival the women clip the hair of their children. The hair is cut over the entire 
cranium of the little boys, but in the case of the girls a fringe is left around the base of the head, 
especially on each side, for the characteristic whorls worn by maidens. 

3 The gap in the East mesa, known as Wala, whence the name of the pueblo of Walpi at the western 
end of the same height. 

4 Woman's blanket without decoration. 
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returned along the trail, marching in single file, with the loads of wood 
on their backs, stamping their feet as they came. They likewise shook 
their rattles and occasionally turned and walked backward. 

They first assembled around each of the kiva hatchways in Hano, 
singing and chaffing one another, and were sprinkled with meal by the 
kiva chiefs. Proceeding onward to Sitcomovi, they went to the en- 
trances of the kivas of this pueblo and were there sprinkled with meal 
by the chiefs as they sang their curious songs, accompanying them 
with a stamping of the feet and a rotating movement of the body. It 
was after 1 oclbck when they arrived at Walpi, for they halted a short 
time at the neck of the mesa to arrange their loads. As they entered 
the pueblo they advanced along the south street singing as they went. 

At the entrance to Tclvatokiva they stopped and told Pauwatiwa a 
facetious story of their wood-gathering. He sprinkled them with 
meal, and they then went on to the dance court and set down their 
bundles, all the time making a droll byplay. They then separated into 
parties of two or three members and visited the houses of several 
women, with whom they left one or more bundles of wood. These 
women had previously prepared nakwAkwocis, which they gave to the 
clowns with a handful of meal. 

After all the wood had been distributed, with much rollicking fun, 
several women gave them food, and the small parties of Tatcii'kti 
resumed their songs and marched through the dance court, where they 
all assembled. One of them was a drummer, who sat in the middle of 
the court, and the others danced about him in a circle, singing a Zuni 
song. Pauwatiwa, Intiwa, Tcosra, and Soy6ko sprinkled them with 
meal, and the first-mentioned invited the women who had been given 
wood to approach, which they did, sprinkling the individual Tatcii'ktis 
with meal. Their masks were then harshly removed and thrust into a 
bag, tied up in a bundle, and carried to the house of Wiky&tiwa. 
Most of the food which they had received was carried down into the 
Alkiva, which was the assemblage place of the Tatcii'kti in this cere- 
mony. 

In all the kivas the beans had sprouted and were now called hdzrii 
(angular), possibly so named from the angle formed by the cotyledons 
with the stem. When they had grown somewhat higher they were 
called wup^hazrii (great or long, angular). 

January 28 — No ceremonials were observed on this day. 

January 29 — This was called the first ceremonial day of the Pow^- 
muh. About 1 1 oclock last night the Natdcka donned their masks in the 
Alkiva, and the man who took the part of Hahaiwuqti, the mother of 
the l^Tatdckas, put on her disguise and took her long juniper bough. 
H^hawe went up the ladder, standing on it with his shoulders just 
above the hatchway, while the mother of the monsters stood at the 
foot of the same in the room. Assuming a hollow falsetto voice, in 
which the mother of the Nat^ckas always speaks, she announced that 
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she was ready to visit the children. H4hawe shouted his replies to 
her in a voice audible through the pueblo that the children were all 
asleep and that she had better put off her visit to them until the morn- 
ing. A dialogue, the real object of which was to announce to the 
children that the Nat^ckas had arrived, was maintained for five min- 
utes, and H^hawe then went down the ladder; the NatAckas and 
Hahaiwiiqti took off their masks and all laid down to sleep. 

About 4.20 p. m. the Tewa personification of Hahaiwiiqti, accom- 
panied by one Nat^cka, came to Walpi and went to Kokyanwii'qti's 
and Kele's houses, giving to the little girls a few seeds and a snare of 
yucca shred. They dressed the Walpi Hahaiwiiqti, Nat4ckas, and 
Soyokmana in the Alkiva at 4.25 p. m. Hahaiwiiqti carried, besides a 
whitened gourd ladle, a basket {p6ota) containing two ears of corn, 
and two boiled hoyiani, some squash seeds, and a small bundle of 
sticks, of which she gave one to each little girl, who will later redeem 
it by presenting Hahaiwiiqti with some hotomni. She gave each little 
boy, who will also redeem it with some kinds of game, a ^hred of yucca 
looped to a stick at the butt end (a rude snare). Natdcka and Naamu 
wore cloth shirts, trousers and buckskin leggings, and two buckskins 
hung as loose mantles over their shoulders. The former carried a 
tortoise-shell rattle on his right leg, and had a bow and arrows in his 
left hand and an arrow in the right. Soyokmana had the hair smeared 
with white clay. She wore a loose mantle and whistled as ifat^cka 
hooted. Hahaiwiiqti wore a fox-skin around the neck. The hands of 
all were whitened. Soyokmana wore a hideous black mask and was 
dressed in dilapidated clothing. She had a large knife in her left hand 
and a crook in her right (plates cv and cvi). 

The Nat^cka helmets had turkey-tail feathers^ closely radiating ver- 
tically at the crown, and they wore a cloth shirt and trousers, with belt 
with silver disks. Each had buckskin leggings and wore a fox-skin 
around the base of the mask; two large buckskins hung as mantles 
over the right shoulder. He carried a bow and arrows^ in the left hand 
and with his right hand he received the food and placed it in the 
tozruki' slung over his right shoulder. Soyokmana was personified 
by a lad of 12 years, wearing a woman's blanket (kwdca) and a buck- 
skin mantle. He had a nakwdkwoci, stained red, tied to the scalp lock. 

A similar group, all costumed identically, was prepared in each of 
the three villages. The group of Tewa personifications went to every 
house in that pueblo and then to the houses in other villages where 
men from Hano have married. The groups of the other towns go first 
to the houses of their own pueblo and then to the houses in the other 
villages where men have transferred themselves by marriage. 
C JiVhen the Walpi group had finished their exercises at Hano and Si- 

tcomovi they went back to Walpi and proceeded along the front side of 

ft 

* At the tip of the lowest tail feather on each side a nakwdkwoci stained with ciita was hung. 
3 Kat^Lcka carried a handsaw in the left hand. 
3 Bandoleer. 
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their pueblo to their own kiva, where they disrobed about dark. The 
object of the exhibition was to frighten children who exhibited fear of 
them, but children 6 years of age or thereabouts were somewhat famil- 
iar with them, and while it was evident they held the monsters in con- 
siderable awe they tried to assume a bold front when receiving the 
seeds and snares.' 

At 8.30 a man personifying Tiimackatcina ran through Walpi from 
the Monkiva toward Wala, emitting hoots as he went. A full half 
hour after, about 9 oclock, a group of masked but uucostumed men 
wrapped in blankets went to the kiva hatches and uttered most fero- 
cious groans for four or five minutes. This was done in an informal 
manner, but was said to be prescribed ceremonially. 

January 50— Between 7 and 8 oclock Wikokuitkatcina emerged from 
the Alkiva, passed around Walpi to the east end of the pueblo, and 
then down through the north lane, past Intiwa's house, under the pas- 
sageways back to the Alkiva. His body was painted white and he wore 
a blanket tied with a girdle (wukokwena), a fox-skin dangling at his 
loins. Nothing was elicited in relation to this event. 

Between 8 and 9 oclock uncostumed groups of Tatcii'kti went to the 
entrances of the kivas and laid themselves prone upon the hatch, their 
heads projecting over its edges. Several of them uttered their charac- 
teristic growls and pretended to snarl at and worry one another, pos- 
sibly imitating ferocious animals or monsters. One of them carried on 
a dialogue with some one in the kiva. 

At 9 oclock Tiimac and two Tuiiwiipkatcina (masked but uncos- 
tumed) made the tour of the pueblos, emitting peculiar hoots. Between 
9 and 10 oclock Owana zrozrokatcina and Wup4mokatcina appeared 
separately, each making a solitary tour of the village. They were not 
masked, but so wrapped in blankets that their masks were not visible. 

At 10 oclock the Hano clowns and Nat^cka group came to Walpi 
and performed the same ceremony as the Walpi group, which has been 
described. There was informal singing in all the kivas. 

January 31 — During this day the masks of Hililikatcina and Soydk- 
mana were painted. After dark a masked man (Katcina not known) 
rushed through the pueblo, and shortly after Tiimac and her two sons 
(Tuiiwupkatcina), unmasked, ran through the pueblo hooting. About 
9 oclock delegates from Sitcomovi, with a drum and rattles, made the 
rounds of Walpi and carried on a dialogue with the kiva chief. 

At 10 oclock 18 Tcakwainakatcinas came to the Monkiva from 
Hano. They were naked, save a breechcloth, but their bodies and 
limbs were ornamented with white zigzag markings. They wore fillets 
of a dozen or more yucca bands around the head, and necklaces in pro- 
fusion on their necks. They passed in succession into the kivas, danc- 
ing a few minutes in each, and returned home shortly before midnight. 

'Hahaiwiiqti (lid not enter any of the houses, but merely went up the ladder two or three rungs 
and stood there just high enough to bring her helmet on a level with the first terrace. She then gave 
her shrill hoot, and when the women bad brought out their children ^oke to them in high falsetto. 
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Fehritary J— Several tilias (dolls) were carved in the kivas, to be 
distributed to the children as in the Ninuinkatcina. Tamac and her 
sons went around the pueblo about half past 7 oclock, as on former 
evenings. 

In the Tcivatokiva 14 men and a boy about 10 years of age, with 
Pauwatiwa as chief, whitened their faces, bound a fillet around their 
foreheads, and made curious crescentic marks on their cheeks. They 
afterward danced and sang. Sitcomovi priests, beginning at the Mori- 
kiva, made formal visits to each kiva in Walpi. There were 12 of these 
men and they were decorated like those of the Tcivatokiva. They sang 
Siohumiskatcina songs, but wore no masks. They later visited the 
Sitcomovi kivas. The Tcivatokiva people then put on their kilts, tied 
on their turtle-shell rattles, took their juniper staffs and gourd rattles, 
and, led by Pauwatiwa, went to the Alkiva, and later to all the other 
kivas, where they danced and sang Pawik (duck) Katcina songs. Pau- 
watiwa sprinkled meal on the Katcinas from Sitcomovi before they 
began, and the chiefs of the other kivas did the same to those who 
visited them before they opened their dance. 

February 2 — This afternoon 8 girls, assisted by the men, washed the 
walls of the Monkiva with a thin mud made of valley sand. The fol- 
lowing girls took part in this work: Kaiyonsi, Humisi, Humita, L6nho 
(a woman), Leunaisi, Tuv6waisi, Hokw^ti, and Honka. The girls also 
made mud designs, lightning symbols, and hand-prints on the rafters 
of the room. 

Tunwupkatcina' (personified by Tak41a) arrayed himself as follows : 
He donned trousers made of cotton cloth and wrapped himself in a 
blanket, under which he concealed all his paraphernalia. He received 
two bunches of yucca with about twelve or fifteen leaves in each bunch, 
and concealing them under his blanket hastened off to the northeastern 
end of the village. There he arrayed himself, and at 5 p. m. he returned, 
running back and hooting as he came, until he halted at the court, where 
he kept trotting up and down, marking time. He wore a mud-head 
helmet with a black band across the eyes, and parrakeet feathers on the 
top of the head. Turkey-tail feathers were arranged radiating hori- 
zontally from the crown to the back of the head. He wore also a 
cotton shirt and a kilt girded with a white belt (wukokwena). He had 
yellow clay on his legs and a tortoise-shell rattle below each knee. His 
moccasins were painted black. A whip or bunch of yucca with the 
butts in front was held in each hand. 

The children who were flogged were brought to Turiwup in the fol- 
lowing way: The mother, sometimes accompanied by the father, led the 
child to the court, and if it were a boy the godfather took him in charge. 
He gave the lad an ear of corn, his tcotcnunwa, and a handful of prayer 
meal, and led the frightened child close up to Tuiiwup. The godfather 

J A figure of Tunwiipkachina with bia pet (ptikemal appears on the reredos of the altar of the 
JTimAnkatcina. (See Journal of American Ethnology and Archaeology, toI. ii, No. 1.) The sprig 
which he is depicted as bearing in the hand was supposed to represent a cornstalk, hut from the 
new observations of the personification of Tuiiwup there is no doubt that a yucca whip was intended. 
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prompted the boy, who cast his handful of meal on or toward Tanwup. 
The godfather also cast meal on the same personage and then divested 
the boy of all his clothing and presented the lad with his back toward 
Tunwup, who all this time had maintained his trotting motion but with- 
out advancing. TuQwup then plied one of his yucca wands vigorously, 
giving the boy five or six forcible lashes on the back. After this was 
over the godfather withdrew the screaming boy and tied a nakw4kwoci 
to his scalplock. The mother was standing by and hurriedly covered 
her son, frightened with his punishment, and led him home, but the 
mother was careful to see that he carried his tcotcnunwa in his hand. 

If the child were a girl, her godmother led her up to Tunwup, but 
her little gown was not taken off; only the mantle was removed for the 
flogging. Notwithstanding this, however, the blows were delivered 
with enough force to cause considerable pain, but her crying probably 
resulted as much from fright as from physical suffering. The god- 
mother led the little girl back to her home, after having cast meal on 
Tunwui<, and was very careful that the child carried her tcotcnunwa. 

There were five children of age varying from about eight to ten 
years who were thus flagellated. After each b.oy was flogged the god- 
father cast meal toward Tunwup and then held out his own bared 
arms and legs successively, which Tunwup lashed four or five times 
with all his might; but no women were submitted to this flagellation. 
Several men who had some ailment also went up to Tunwup, and cast- 
ing meal upon him received lashes on their bare arms and legs. 

The man who personified Tunwup exercised considerable discretion 
in performing his duty. In the case of a little girl who showed more 
than ordinary fear, he simply whirled his yucca whip over her head with- 
out touching her, and then motioned her away ; but on the arms and legs 
of the adults he laid his whip without restraint. When all had been 
flagellated, Pauwatiwa came up from his kiva and gave Tunwup a 
handful of meal and a nakwd.kwoci, who then trotted off, going outside 
the pueblo, possibly to preserve the illusion among the children that 
he was a real Katcina who had visited the pueblo from afar. 

For four successive mornings the flagellated child was taken to a 
point on the mesa called Talatiyuka and there deposited a nakwd.kwoci 
in a shrine and cast meal toward the sun. During this time the child 
was not permitted to eat salt nor flesh, but on the fourth day a little 
before sunset this abstinence ceased, and the child might henceforth 
look upon Katcinas and sacred objects in the kivas without harm. 

The primary significance of the flogging seems to be that until 
children have acquired sufBcient intelligence or are eight or ten years 
of age,- they are made to believe that the Katcinas, appearing at each 
dance, are superhuman visitors, and they are never permitted to see an 
unmasked Katcina. When they have matured enough or have suffi- 
cient understanding, they are instructed that the reaP Katcinas have 

'As I have already pointed out, the youth who dons the mask of a Katcina is believed to be for the 
time transfoiTned into a deity (soul). * 
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long since ceased their visits to mankind and are merely impersonated 
by men; but they acquire that knowledge at the expense of a sound 
flogging, such as I have just described. 

At 10 oclock six Tcii'tckiltu (clowns), accompanied by Piptuku, who 
was dressed as an old woman and wore an old mask, passed about the 
pueblo from one kiva to another. These six persons entered the Moii- 
kiva, and Piptuku, after some urging, followed them. One of the 
TcU'tckiitii was sent out, and the other five in succession took a pinch 
of ashes in the left hand from the fireplace, and poising it as if taking 
aim at something through the hatch struck off the ashes with the right 
hand. 

A few minutes later four Wuwiyomokatcinas wearing characteristic 
masks appeared at the kiva hatch with turkey feathers radiating ver- 
tically around the upper part. They carried monkohus' and an 
undressed skin pouch. Their leader, Sildnktiwa, was without costume, 
and Calako, Kw^tcakwa, and seven other unmasked persons followed. 
Their faces and bodies were whitened, the hair hanging loose, and limbs 
bare. They wore plumes of gaudy feathers on their heads, were arrayed 
in white kilts, and held crooks in their hands. A personage called 
Eototo'^ preceded them, and Hahaiwiiqti, continually talking, fol- 
lowed. The procession was closed by a warrior (Kalektaka),' who car- 
ried a bundle of arrows in one hand and a bow and arrows in the other, 
and frequently hooted. The uncostumed chorus, composed of about 
twelve persons, accompanied by a drummer, followed in a cluster. 

When the leading Wuwiyomo came to the Monkiva he threw down 
the hatchway a ball of moist meal, which struck the middle of the 
floor. After this announcement he was clamorously invited by those 
within the chamber to enter, which he did, followed by the others. 
Each Wuwiyomo bore a bundle of deer scapulae, which he clanked as 
a rattle, and all were sprinkled with meal by Intiwa as they entered 
the kiva. They afterward filed to the western side of the room where 
the plants were growing ; they sang for about five minutes, all standing. 

When Bototo entered the chamber he made on the floor with meal 
four symbols of the rain-cloud, one in advance of the other, and each 
of the C^lakos squatted on one of these symbols. The chorus, remain- 
ing outside, continued their song for a few minutes, while the Wuwi- 
yomos were singing. Those who had last entered the kiva then 
passed out in the same order, and as they did so were sprinkled 
with meal, and each of the four Wuwiyomos was handed a nakw4- 
kwoci. They then visited the other Walpi kivas, where no observations 

iMoS, chief J kohu, wood— a chieftain's badge. 

>E6toto ("Aiwdtoto ") has been described in my account of the daybreali ceremonials of the Fare- 
well Katcina (.Journal of American Ethnology and Archaeology, vol. ii, No. 1). Hahaiwiiqti has been 
figured and described In my article on Certain Personages who Appear In a Tusayan Ceremony (Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, January, 1894). 

'A society comparable with the "Priesthood of the Bow" at Zuni. This society is a priesthood 
apparently with much less power than that of the neighboring Cibolan pueblo, but its chief Pau- 
watiwa is powerful, and, it may be said, en passant, a most genial and highly valuable friend to hare 
in ethnologic work at Walpi. 
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were made, but the same ceremonials were probably repeated. After 
this they went off to perform the same ceremonies in the kivas of other 
villages on the mesa. 

At 11 oclock a group of 12 men and a boy from Hano, costumed but 
accompanied by an uncostumed fiddler,' visited all the kivas in succes- 
sion. Their bodies were painted white and they had plumes in their 
hair, but were unmasued. Each wore a fox skin depending from the 
loins, was barefoot, and carried a gourd rattle in the right hand and a 
sprig of spruce in the left hand. Their visits were expected, but they 
personated no especial Katcina, and after their departure the men in 
the Monkiva rehearsed a song. 

February 3— 'So ceremonial took place throughout the day. The 
walls of the kivas were renovated by the girls with a wash of mud, and 
every kiva on the mesa was replastered in this way during the festival. 

February 4— This day the manufacture of tihns (dolls) went on in 
all the kivas, and there was a continuation of the replastering and 
decoration of the walls of these chambers. 

At 9 oclock a dialogue similar to that above recorded on the 29th of 
January took place between Hahaiwuqti and the kiva chief. The 
former wished to go among the children, but was told that it was very 
dark and the children were asleep. She was finally prevailed on to 
wait until the morrow. 

At 10 p. m 20 unmasked persons,' men and women with flowing hair, 
from Sitcomovi visited all the Walpi kivas. Each of the male person 
ators carried a narrow green tablet (pavaiyikaci ),^ fringed with long red 
hair and decorated with a symbol of the sun painted in colors. Each 
had a gourd rattle, and a stick about 2 feet long, to the end of which 
was attached half a gourd painted to represent a squash blossom, was 
held iu the right hand. The 10 men personating women were not cos- 
tumed. The leader carried a large Oraibi basket tray with a broad, 
brightly colored handle. In this was an efiSgy of a bird. 

He set this tray on the floor near the fireplace, and after the chief of 
the kiva had sprinkled the visitors with meal a male and a female per- 
sonator advanced from the western end of the kiva to the fireplace. 
The man picked up the basket on the butt end of his stick and pre- 
sented it to the woman, who held it in both hands and danced a few 
moments, while all the others sang. She then laid the tray down and 
passed to the northern side of the chamber, the man retiring to the 
southern side. After the other couples had performed the same cere- 
mony they left the kivas. 

Immediately after their departure 28 persouators from Hano entered. 
These consisted of male and female deities, the latter personated by 
men. The former passed to the southern, the latter to the northern 

' His fiddle was a Dotched stick which he scraped with a sheep scapula. 

* Eawaikakatcinas. Kawaika is a Hopi name for tbe Lagtina people of Keresan stock 

8 See figure in NalLcnai^a, Journal of Amencau Folk-lore, July-September. 1892 
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side of the kiva. Each of the male personages wore a yucca fillet on 
his head aud his legs were decorated with clay streaks; he wore white 
kilts and girdles, with dependent fox-skins. They also had tortoise 
rattles on the legs and carried a gourd rattle in the right hand. Their 
costume was as follows: They were without masks; the hair was loose 
and an imitation of a squash blossom was tied therein. The face was 
not colored, but on the right shoulder curving to the breast was daubed 
a mass of blue and green pigment. Qn the left shoulder and over 
the breast they were painted with yellow, and bright red streaks were 
drawn from the neck down the center of the breast and middle of the 
back. The upper part of the right arm was colored yellow, the left 
forearm green, the upper part of the left arm green. These colors 
were reversed on the right arm. The right leg also was yellow and 
the left leg was green with two contrasting bands below the knee. 
The hands, waist, aud upper portion of the thighs were whitened. 
They likewise wore white kilts tied with girdles (wukokw^na and 
nanelkw^na). A gray fox-skin depended from the loins. Bach had a 
tortoise-shell rattle on the right leg and on the left leg generally a gar- 
ter to which small sleigh-bells were attached. Their moccasins were 
blue or green. In his right hand each carried a blue or green painted 
rattle, and in the left a sprig or small branch of spruce. Those per- 
sonating females neither wore fox-skins nor held anything in the left 
hand. The female personators carried in the left hand a bundle of 
straw held well up before the face. After they had been sprinkled 
with meal they began to sing, and the couple in the center on the west 
side joined hands, holding them above the head — the female with the 
palm turned up, the male with the palm down and fingers imbricated. 
They advanced close to the fireplace and then returned to their respec- 
tive places. The personators executed this figure four times in sequence 
and then went out. 

Immediately after this presentation the delegation from the Monkiva, 
led by a masked person, entered. The bodily decorations of these 
were not uniform; one had a figure of a gourd drawn on his breast, 
another zigzag lines, and still another parallel bars. The males carried 
a gourd rattle in the right hand; they wore no fillets on the head but 
allowed the hair to hang loosely. The female personators held a bunch 
of straw' and a sprig of spruce in the left hand, carrying it high up 
before the face. They sang the same song and executed the same 
figure as that already mentioned in the account of the presentation by 
the men from the village of Hano. The groups finished their visits at 
about midday. 

'The signification of the bundle of straw may be that here we have the symbolic broom of the puri- 
fication' ceremony, if I am right in my interpretation that the PowdmCi is a lustral ceremony. In 
Nahuatl ceremonial, Ochpanitzli. the mother, Toci. carries the broom, which is her symbol in this cel- 
ebration, as shown in Seler's interpretation of the Humboldt manuscripts. In this connection the 
reader is referred to the facta mentioned elsewhere in this article that all the kivas are replastered in 
the course of the Powdmli 
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February 5— At earliest dawn (5 a. m.) either the chief or one of his 
elders roused all the sleepers iii the kiva, and each spread his blanket 
beside his basin of growing plants. He then carefully plucked the 
plants, one by one, so as not to bruise either stalk or roots. He laid 
them on the blanket in an orderly pile, the leaves together. The sand 
which remained in the basin was carried to some place where children 
would not see it, and the vessels were dried before the kiva fire and 
hidden away in the houses out of sight of the prying eyes of the 
young ones. 

Kearly all the plants were tied with a yucca shred and a sprig of 
spruce (symbol of a Katcina), in neat bundles, leaving loose bights 
of the yucca by which to hold them. Each priest also tied up the dolls 
which he had made. All traces of the soil in which the corn had been 
forced to sprout had disappeared long before dawn. 

The presents (dolls) which were made in the Tcivatoki were then dis- 
tributed by a man personifying Pawikkatcina, under the instruction 
of those who had fashioned them. The distributing Katcinas of the 
Nacabki were two Nuvdktcinas,' and the same did this duty with the 
dolls in the M6i5kiva. For the Alkiva two Tcoshiihiiwuh performed 
this duty. These Katcinas and two persons called Kawalka (Keres) 
from Sitcomovi bustled about the pueblo on their errands and the dis- 
tribution was finished about sunrise. The men did not speak when 
they approached a bouse with their gifts, but hooted after the cus- 
tomary manner of Katcinas. 

Almost half an hour before sunrise the Soyokmana passed around 
the kivas, holding a dialogue at the hatchways with the chiefs inside. 
She wore a black conical mask with red mouth and white teeth, and 
was costumed as an old woman. In the right hand she bore a crook 
7 feet long, at the end of which were tied many shells. In the left hand 
she carried a knife smeared with rabbit blood. Hii'hiiwuh also held 
a dialogue with the kiva chiefs and made gifts of watermelons and 
squashes to various persons. 

At 11.30 a. m. Soyokmana, Hahaiwiiqti, and the Natdckas (plate cvi) 
made a visit to all the houses. They were followed by two Heh^aka- 
tcinas^ with bags and pouches of food recently received, and after them 
followed three black and two white Natdckas. These five went together* 
and were constantly in motion, moving or beating time with their feet. 

The strange company went to ea<ch house demanding food, and when 
it was refused or poor quality oflered the Nat^ckas uttered a hoot like 
an owl, and at the same time Soydkmana whistled. They refused to 
leave a house until proper food had been given them, and if a child who 
had not been ceremonially flogged appeared with the mother its eyes 
were shaded by the mother's hand while she presented food to the 
Nat^ckas. 

' Elision of the syllable kor in this and similar compounds is common. 

'The symbolism of their masks and their dance is described in the Journal of American Ethnology 
and Archaeology, vol. II, No. 1, 
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Between 12 and 1 oclock lutiwa, assisted by Hofiyi and Letaiyo, 
finished making twelve sets of c4kwa (blue) pdhos, most of which 
were composed of two sticks of uniform diameter, and only one set 
showed the flat face characteristic of the female. They likewise made 
twelve nakw4kwoci hotomni, consisting of a twig about 2 feet long 
from which four nakw4kwocis depended at intervals, and twelve simple 
feathered strings. When these were finished Intiwa placed them in a 
tray of meal beside the sipapu and brought from the paraphernalia 
closet of the kiva six ears of corn of different colors, his tiponi, two 
n^kwipis and as many aspergills, two or more rattles, and other bundles 
containing the remaining paraphernalia of the cloud-charm altar. 

At 1.30 p. m. he placed a small hillock of sand back of the sipapu 
and deposited his tiponi upright upon it; he then made the cloud- 
charm altar,! arranging the corn at the ends of six radial lines of meal 
in a sinistral circuit, placing two crystals upon each ear of corn except 
that corresponding to the nadir. The aspergills (makw^mpis) also 
were laid down beside each ear of corn except that which was symbolic 
of the nadir. The sequence of ceremonials which then took place about 
this altar was as follows : 

1. Ceremonial smoke. 

2. Prayers. 

3. Liquid poured into the crenelated vessel or ndkwipi. 

4. Songs. , 

Synopsis of ceremonial events during the songs : 
{a) Meal shaken from the six aspergills into the liquid. 
(6) Whistling into the liquid through a turkey bone, and 

asperging to the cardinal points with the same, six 

times in all. 

(c) Meal cast into liquid, on tray of pahos and over the tiponi 

in ceremonial circuit. 

(d) Pollen cast on the same objects in sequence. 

5. Prayers. 

6. Ceremonial smoke into the liquid with two pipes. 

At the close of this observance Hahaiwiiqti and the Nat^ckas came 
to the kiva hatch and a comic dialogue ensued. She demanded meat 
and other food, and the elders went up the ladder and refused to grant 
her wishes. Nat4cka hooted and Soyokmana whistled back, and then 
the Hehdakatcinas threw down the end of their lariat, and those in 
the kiva below hung a piece of shieepskin and horns of goats to it. 

Intiwa then called two youths, and without anointing them^ gave 
them instructions where to deposit the offerings which had been conse- 

^See Nim^nkatcina altar, called nananivo poSiya, six-directions altar. The whole ceremony is an 
invocation to the six world-quarter deities. 

-It is generally the custom to anoint the feet, hands, etc, with honey when a person is sent out with 
offerings to shrines. (See "Snake dance," Journal of American Ethnology and Archaeology, vol. iv.) 

^See cloud-cliarm altar in other ceremonials. It is redundant in this place to repeat these accounts, 
as the variations are not important. (See Journal of American Ethnologf and Archaeology, vol. ii, 
No. 1.) The PowAmft altars are the same as the Niman, q. v. 
15 ETH 19 
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crated on the cloud-charm altar.' One youth wag told to deposit his at 
shrines in a circuit, beginning with Tawapa (Sun spring), and the other 
at Kokyanba (Spider spring) and Tuveskyabi. Two sets of offerings 
were left, and these with Katcinas were placed on the southwest point 
of the mesa. This closed the ceremony, for Intiwa then replaced the 
plug of the sipapu and tied up his tiponi and other paraphernalia. 

The Natdcka group went to the Wikwaliobikiva, and there Soyoko 
gave each of them and the Heh^akatcina a handful of meal and a 
nakwdkwoci. Talahoya blew pufi's of smoke over them. They then 
marched around the houses to the Nacabki, along the plaza to Tciva- 
toki, and then to Alkiva, where they begged for meat and held comic 
dialogues with different chiefs. At the last-mentioned place there 
came from the kiva six men arrayed and costumed as the Mamzrauti 
tcatumakaa, who, singing as they went, marched to the dance court and 
halted close to the edge of the cliff, facing the houses. The Natdcka 
group accompanied them, and two men personifying Heh^akatcinas 
assumed erotic paroxysms and lay down on their backs on the ground 
close to the disguised Mamzrauti personages, endeavoring to lift up 
their kilts and performing obscene actions. Then they rolled on the 
ground in assumed tits. The Nat^ckas, as usual, maintained their 
prancing, step around them, and occasionally Soyokmana thumped 
them with the butt end of her crook. After about five minutes of this 
exhibition the Heh^a seized the Mamzrafiti personators and tumbled 
them into an indiscriminate heap, fell on top of them, and did other 
acts which need not be mentioned. The Natacka then retired for food, 
and, unmasking in the kiva, did not again appear. 

February 6 — Food was carried to all the kivas yesterday morning, 
but there was neither dancing nor ceremonials. 

February 7 — No ceremony took place on this day, but the kiva chief 
and the Heh^akatcinas played a curious game of ball called sunwu- 
winpa, in which the ball is attached to a looped string. The player 
lay on his back and, passing the loop over the great toe, projected the 
ball back over his head. Two groups of these players were noted. 

The following Katcinas were personated in the Pow^mu of 1893: ' 

Hahaiwuqti, Ancient Woman, Wuwiyomo. 

Mother of Monsters. Pawik, Duck. 

Nat^cka, Monster. Nuv^k, Snow. 

Soy6kmana, Attendant of Nat4cka. Heh6a. 

Tufiwiip, Flogging Katcina. Mamzrauti tcatumakaa. 

Ahu'l. Tcavaiyo, Giant Elk 

Tiim4c, Mother of Ahii'l. Wup4mo, Great Cloud. 

Wuyokwati. Owanazrozro, Stone Devourer. 
Tcakwaina. 

1 As the number of these personages was large in this presentation, this summary mention of their 
names may be of interest. 
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pXlOlUkoSti 

The screen drama of the P^liilukoiiti ceremonial as performed in 1893 
has already been described.' 

The following personifications of Katcinas appeared in the Paliilii- 
koiitiiii 1893: 

Coy6him, All. Hokyana. 

Pawik, Duck. Huhian, Barter, 

Tac^b, Navaho. Cillako, Oiilako. 

Its presentation in other years differs very materially from the 
description given. 

In the celebration of 1891 a wooden figure representing G^lako was 
introduced with two carved marionettes, which were manipulated as if 
grinding corn, and serpent effigies were thrust through the sun open- 
ing of the screen. These were likewise used in the presentation in 
1894.2 

The celebration of P^liilukoiiti in 1894 was controlled by the Badger 
people, and the exhibition of the screen drama occurred March 16. A 
number of slabs with symbolic figures of T4wa (the sun), and Cotiiki- 
nuuwa (the heart of all the sky), and two small effigies of PdlulUkoniih 
(plumed snake) were introduced. The two mechanical figurines, which 
were so manipulated as to appear to be in the act of grinding corn on 
metates, represented Odlakomauas, and were made by Totci of the 
Badger people. 

This variation from year to year, it will be observed, preserves with- 
out change the various deities introduced and recalls what I have 
already written about the variations in altars of the Mmdn in different 
villages. In stage effects latitude is permissible, but there is no change 
in the deities represented. Something similar occurs in the Mamzrauti, 
where, in 1891, tablets with Palahikomana symbols were used, while 
in 1893 women represented that personage. 

So far as I know the essential personages^ to be represented by 
symbolism or by men in disguise, are: 

Tawa, Sun. 

Mu'iyawu, Moon. 

Ootokinunwa, Heart of the Sky. 

Hahaiwiiqti, Ancient Mother. 

P41iiliikonti, Plumed Snake. 

Odlako taka or mana. Corn Man or Maid. 

Various Katcinas, mentioned above, but these may vary year by year. 

M^sauwuih, Fire God. 

Various Tcukuwympkiyas, Clowns. 



'Journal of American Folk-lore, October-December, 1893. 

2It will thud be seen that the details of this ceremony vary in diiferent years, but the variation 
depends simply on the kiva presenting it. It is commonly said that the original wimi of the 
Pilliilukonti (Great Plumed Snake) -were brought to Tusayan by the Water people from the far 
south. Other observations support that statement. 

3To these must be added the constant accompanying priests in all ceremonials, who are unmasked 
and do not personate supernatural beings. 
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simXnkatcina 

An outline of the ceremonials attending the departure of the Katci- 
nas from three of the Tusayan villages has already been given else- • 
where.' From new observations it is found that much remains to 
complete this account, but the main events have already been described. 
While the dance resembles the abbreviated Katcinas, from which it 
should not be widely separated, the altar and kiva ceremonials pla<;e it 
in the group of elaborate Katcinas or those with complicated secret 
usages. It is only in those villages in which are preserved the wimi of 
the Kachina monwi that this celebration can occur, although, as we 
shall later see, abbreviated Katcinas are not so limited. It will prob- 
ably be found that any abbreviated Katcina may be used for the 
public dance of the Nim^n, but no abbreviated Katcina can have 
the secret ceremonials of the NimSn without becoming „the same. 
When the Katcina chief, Intiwa, sets up his altar it is but natural that 
any set of Katcinas may give the public dance, which, while a neces- 
sary accompaniment, is far from being prescribed as to kind. 

ABBREVIATED KATCINAS 
CHARACTERISTICS 

This group includes a large number of simple ceremonials in which 
a masked dance in public is the most significant part. The general 
character of these observances may be seen by a consultation of my 
article, "A few summer ceremonials at the Tusayan pueblos."^ The 
distinctive name is determined by the characters personified as indi- 
cated by the symbolic markings of the masks or by other paraphernalia. 
No elaborate kiva ceremonials are performed.' 

All the abbreviated presentations have certain common features 
which run through them. These characteristics may be learned from 
my description in the article on "The summer ceremonials,"* but in 
order to make them more prominent I have mentioned them in an 
appended footnote. ^ 

The special Katcina celebrated is designated by the symbolism 
depicted on the mask, which is repainted and redecorated according 
to the Katcina which it is intended to represent. For the special 

^Journal of American EtIinolog.y and Archffiology, vol. II, So. 1. 

2Ibid. The following abbreviated Katcinas iiave been described and figured : (1) Humiskatoina, 
Corn Flower; (2) Anakatcina, Long Beard; (3) Coydhimliatcina, All; (4) Eeh^aliatcina; (5) Siokatcina, 
Zuni; (6) Milokatcina. The symbolic characters of the different Katcinas are best shown in my 
article on " Dolls of the Tusayan Indiana." The Nimdnkatcina is likewise outlined in the Journal 
of American Ethnology and Archfieology, op. cit., and some of these abbreviated Katcinas are accom- 
paniments of the Nimdn. 

* The participants of course frequent the kiva to prepare their masks and costume for one or more 
days previous to the public dance, and certain simple ceremonial ol^jects, as p&hos and nakwdkwocis 
are made there, but in none of those Katcinas which are included in this group have I as yet observed 
any altar or the like. The very name '* abbreviated " eliminates naturally these complex proceedings 
and paraphernalia. 

* Op. cit. The spruce tree of the Katcinas is commonly set up in the plaza. 
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name and the accompanying symbolism a study of the dolls will give 
as good an idea as can yet be obtained from published articles.^ 

The participants in the abbreviated Katcinas may be divided into 
two groups: (1) The Katcinas, male and female, with related masked 
personages, and the priests who pray to them and sprinkle meal upon 
them, and (2) the accompanying clowns and masked or other persons 
who participate in their antics and presentation. The details of the 
proceedings of the second or possibly subordinate group vary in 
different dances more than those of the first. 

The participants of the first group are : 

1. Masked personages (always men) called Katcinas. 

2. Masked men, personifying women, called Katcinamanas. 

3. One or more masked persons, wTio vary in symbolic characters in 
different Katcinas. These are often absent. 

4. Priests (unmasked), directors of the dance, who sprinkle the 
Katcinas with sacred meal. These priests are vehicles of prayers to the 
Katcinas and masked participants, and are generally few in number. 

The presentation is accompanied with a feast ^ (generally at noon) 
limited to Katcinas and Katcinamanas. The Katciuas dance in line, 
sing, distribute gifts, but never utter any continuous sentence or prayer. 
The Katcinamanas dance in line facing the Katcinas, or kneel in front 
of the same, accompanying their songs with a rasping noise made by 
rubbing a scapula over a notched stick. Ordinarily their mask is 
identical in all Katcinas of the abbreviated form, and they generally 
have their hair in two whorls on the sides of the head, and wear white 
blankets and other feminine apparel. The second group of personifi- 
cations are, the Tcukuwympkias (Tatcii'kti, knob-head priests; 
Tcu'ckiitu, gluttons ; or Paiakaiamu, horned clowns). Their represen- 
tation consists of a series of antics and dramatizations, story telling, 
gluttony, obscene gestures or bawdy remarks, and flogging and other 
indignities heaped upon each other or upon accompanying masked 
persons. These representations and the personifications who carry on 
their portion of the observance vary in different reproductions of the 
same drama. 

The Tcukuwympkia do not dance or sing with the Katcinas, but 
sprinkle them with meal and pray to them. While an essential fea- 
ture in certain abbreviated Katcinas, they are not always present, 
and their exhibition has many secular or temporal characteristics or 
innovations more or less dependent on the invention of the partici- 
pants. The masked persons who assist them are representatives of 
semimythologic beings, called Piptuka, tj'tci (Apache), Tacdb (Fa- 
vaho), Kese, and others. A description of the various modifications 
of their performances would mean special account of each presentation 

'Dolls of the Tusayan Indiana, op. cit. 

2Tbe food is brought to each hy "wives, daughters, or other women of his household. This feast 
takes place in the open air, not as at ZuDi in the kivas. 
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and would vary in details for each exhibition, but except in a very 
general way these variations are quite unimportant in the study of the 
characteristics of the abbreviated Katcinas. The following are some 
of the episodes introduced : 

1. Inordinate eating and begging, urine drinking, gluttony, and 
obscenity. 

2. Flogging of one another, stripping off breechcloths, drenching 
with foul water, ribald remarks to spectators, and comical episodes 
with donkeys and dogs. 




Fig. 40— The AflakatciBa. 

3. Story telling for pieces of corn under severe flogging by masked 
persons, races, smearing one another with blood, urinating upon one 
another, tormenting with cactus branches, etc. 

The Katcina dance ordinarily lasts from daybreak to sunset, with 
intermissions, during which the participants unmask under an over- 
hanging cliff on the southern side of the mesa. Here likewise they 
have their feast at midday. The dances in the forenoon are slimly 
attended by spectators, but in the afternoon all the terraces and 
roofs of the houses surrounding the plaza ' in which the pillar mound 
is situated are occupied by natives and visitors. The line of Katcinas 
is led by an uncostumed chief, who sprinkles meal on the ground as he 
enters and leaves the dance court, and who from time to time shouts to 

' This is the only plaza large enough fur a long line of dancers, and henoe is ordinarily used. 
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the daucers (figure 40). The leader of the Katcinas stands midway in 
the line, and by a rapid movement of his rattle as a signal changes the 
song and directs the termination. To him^ as a representative the 
prayers are addressed. The dance is a rhythmic stamping movement 
of one foot on the ground, and all keep in line, elbowing their neigh- 
bors, turning now to one side, then to another, as directed. The female 
Katcinas face the male and stand about midway in the line. They use 
the serrated stick and scapula as an accompaniment to the song. 

Itiscommonforbothmaleand female Katcinas to bring gifts to theplazar 
for spectators, especially 
children, as they return 
to the dance.^ These gifts 
are ordinarily corn, bread, or 
tortillas. It is customary 
for priests to sprinkle the 
Katcinas with sacred meal, 
and the Tcukuwympkiyas, 
or clowns, also perform this 
function. The tiponi or Ka- 
tcina badge of office is not 
carried in every celebration, 
nor does the Katcina chief, 
Intiwa, always lead the line. 

The one garment worn by 
the male Katcinas is the cer- 
emonial kilt. This is not 
confined to them, but is like- 
wise worn in other ceremo- 
nials, as in the Snake-Ante- 
lope observance and in minor 
celebrations. Every male 
Katcina, whatever his hel- 
met, has one of these about 
his loins. It is made of 
coarse cotton, on the ends 
of which are embroidered symbolic figures of rain-clouds, faUing rain, 
and lightning. Ordinarily half of the width is painted green, and the 
lower edge is black, with nine square blocks of the same color at regular 
intervals. This kilt is represented on many dolls of the Katcinas figured 
in my article on that subject.^ 

The Katcinas, irrespective of the special personage depicted, wear a 
broad cotton sash with knotted strings at the proximal end. In this 

I To these prayers he alone responds 'Antcai,"ric;ht. 

"The configuration of the mesa and the fact that the house walls rise almost continuously with the 
side of the cliff prevent the Katcinas dancing on the different sides of the pueblo, hut in Zufii the 
open spaces outside the village, in addition to the plaza in the heart of the pueblo, are used for dances 
as I have elsewhere described. 

8See also Journal of American Ethnology and Archaeology, vol. iv, p. 66. 
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belt spruce brandies are held. A fox-skin depends from the belt, and 
turtle-shell rattles on the leg are invariably part of a Katcina's costume. 
Moccasins and heel bands are prescribed and bodily decoration with 
pigments is common, but none of the above are characteristic of special 
kinds of Katcinas. The mask is in general the one distinctive char- 
acteristic of a definite personification. 

SfOCALAKO 

The Sh41ako is one of the most important observances at Zufii, and is 
partially described by Gushing in an article on his life in Zuni.^ An 
exhaustive account, however, has never been iniblished. The Hopi 
occasionally celebrate a Odlako, which from its name and other reasons 
is undoubtedly an incorporated modification of this ceremonial, as the 
Tusayan legends distinctly state.^ The following pages give an outline 
of the Hopi presentation as a contribution to the comparative study of 
Pueblo ritual. A complete account of the Sh41ako at Zuni is a great 
desideratum before it is possible to undertake close comparisons. 

The presentation of G41ako is not an annual event at the Bast mesa 
of Tusayan, but occurs after long intervals of time. The parapher- 
nalia are kept in a house in Sitcomovi and belong to the Badger clan. 
The house in which they are deposited is the property of Koik4amii, 
the daughter of Masiumtiwa's eldest sister, now deceased, and. the 
wimi likewise belong to her by descent. 

The chiefs of all the gentes In Walpi and Sitcomovi, the chief of the 
Katcinas, and one or two others from Hano assembled in this house on 
the 16th of July, 1893, and made a large number (over two hundred) 
of pdhos for use in the ceremonials to be described. 

Early on the morning of the next day the masks and effigies of 
Sioc41ako were renovated and carried to the spring called KwanwAba 
(sweet water), which Is situated on the Zuni trail southward from the 
mesa. In a modern house owned by a Sitcomovi family^ at this spring 
the masks were repainted and the hoops which were used to make a 
framework for the bodies were set around with eagle feathers. 

The effigies which were used in personifications were made up of 
masks or helmets of the ordinary size foi* the heads and a crinoline-like^ 
framework of willow hoops for the bodies. These masks were made 
from narrow shreds of leaves of the agave plaited together diagonally, 
and this plaited frame was covered with a painted buckskin upon 
which the symbolism of the Sioc^lako was delineated. The projecting 
beak of the face had a movable under jaw, which was hinged and 
manipulated with a string. The helmet was attached to a staff form- 
ing a backbone, 3J feet long, by which it was carried. The series of 

* "Adventures in Zufii," Century Magazine, vol. xxv, p. 507 et sect- 

2 Several ceremonials are derived from Zufii, while others are peculiar to Tusayan. The symholism of 
the Sioc^lako and the Hopi C&lako is different. No girls (mdnas) were represented in the Sioo&lako. 
3A11 the women and children of this family hart been moved to the mesa a few days before. 

* Compare the crinoline hoops of the ef&gies of Pdlulukofitih (Journal of American Folk-lore, Octo- 
ber-December, 1893). 
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crinoline hoops or supports of the blankets which formed the body 
were about fifteen in number, the upper being about the size of the 
helmet, the lower 4J feet in diameter. A tii'ihi or large white embroid- 
ered mantle was draped about the upper hoops or the shoulders, and a 
gray fox-skin was hung around the neck, which was likewise profusely 
decorated with shell necklaces. 

The man who acted the part of bearer walked inside the crinoline, 
freely supporting the effigy by the staff or backbone, holding it at such 
a height as to permit the lowest hoop with its attached feathers to 
reach to his knees. Each efflgy bearer was bareheaded, and although 
hidden from view, was decorated with the white kilt of a typical 
Katcina. 

An uncostumed chief led the four giants in single file toward the 
mesa, followed by a large number of men dressed as mud -heads or 
TatcU'kti, who were called "Koyimse," a term adapted from their 
ZuDii name. ' All who had sufficient knowledge of the idiom spoke 
Zuni, and the procession reached the Sun spring (Taw4pa) at about 
sunset. It was there met by two priests, Taldhoya and a nephew of 
Masiumtiwa, who were to act as conductors. All were welcomed and 
homoya (prayers) were recited and much sacred meal was sprinkled. 
Headed by the two conductors the procession climbed the trail to the 
top of the mesa, and from thence marched into the main court of Si- 
tcomovi by the northeastern entrance, near which the men bearing the 
four giant effigies, together with the mud-heads, halted. The latter were 
closely huddled together in four groups, drumming with deafening 
noise on as many drums. 

The Katcina chief, Intiwa, and a man personifying Eototo^ then 
drew four circles with intersecting lines of meal on the ground at the 
north side of the court in the positions indicated. This was followed 
by a command of Hahaiwiiqti, who signaled with an ear of corn for 
the first (kwiniwi, north) C^lako effigy to advance. He did so with a 
short, rapid step, and halted over the first circle of meal. The " bearer" 
bobbed the efflgy up and down so that the feathers which had been 
fastened to the lower hoop of the crinoline touched the ground. The 
bearer then stooped and rested the end of his staii' on the ground, 
holding it upright. The other three giant impersonators were then 
brought up, one at a time, by Hahaiwiiqti. As each settled to its 
position the bearer cried " Ho !" six times in a shrill falsetto, and rap- 
idly snapped the beak of the efflgy he bore by means of a string. The 
C^lakos were then sprinkled with meal by the chiefs and others, after 
which the effigies were moved one by one to circles of meal on the 
southern side of the plaza. Six times this removal was repeated, each 
time attended by ceremonials similar to those mentioned above. 

'Koyeamashe (see Journal of American Ethnology and Archseology, vol. i). 

*The association of E6toto with tntiwa has already been described in my account of the NimAn- 
katcina (Journal of American Ethnology and ArchiBology, vol. ii, Ifo. 1) . 
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A't the conclusion of this observance in the plaza the four giants were 
conducted by the chiefs of the Lizard, Asa, Badger, and Water gentes 
to the houses of the elder sisters of the respective clans. The OAlako 
efBgies were suspended by the mask from the rafters of each room, 
and as the length of each was 7 feet 6 inches the tips of the radiating 
feathers on the head and those on the last hoop of the framework of 
the body just touched the roof and floor of the chamber. The same 
ceremony took place in each house and there were prayers by the 
elders, dancing by the effigy bearers, and singing and drumming by 
the "Koyimse." At sunrise — for the exhibitions in the houses lasted 
all night — a final presentation in the court similar to that which opened 
the ceremonies took i)lace, after which the C^lakos and mud-heads went 
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!FiG. 42— PositioB of celebrants in the court of Sitoomovi in Sioc&lako.i 



to the cliff and unmasked at the Kachinaki. There they performed 
purification ceremonies (navotciwa) and dismantled the effigies. They 
donned their ordinary habiliments and smuggled the paraphernalia 
back into the chamber in Sitcoraovi^ where it is ordinarily kept. 

On the 8th and 9th of the month, following the demise of the Cdla- 
kosj a most elaborate W^wac or Eacing Katcina was performed.^ 

* Explanation of the diagram : a, b, c, d, and a', &', c', d', successive positions of the e£Qgy bearers on 
the northern and southern sides of the plaza; e, E6toto; A, Hahaiwuqti; i, fntiwa; A;, Koyimse; tw, 
accompanying celebrants. The figures a-d and a'-d' represent the circles of meal, with cross lines, 
OTer which the effigy hearers stand in the course of the ceremonials. 

*The general character of the W&wac is described in my article in the Bulletin of the Essex Insti- 
tute, where certain of the masks made use of in it are figured- The Eacing Katcina performed at 
this time was, however, much more complicated, and a description of it would be a digression from 
the subject of this article. 
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pawIkkatcina 

The Pawikkatcina, wbicli I observed at Sitcomovi in 1892, had cer- 
tain differences from any abbreviated Katcina dance which I have yet 
described, and illustrated the ceremonial reception of these personages 
after they had visited another pueblo. A priest of Sitcomovi suggested 
that his fellow villagers should send a delegation of young men to 
Cipaulovi to return a dance with which they had previously been 
honored by the latter pueblo. Accordingly the masks were painted and 
the preliminary ceremonials took place in one of the Sitcomovi kivas, 



I 




riG. 43— Mask of Pawikkatcina (front view). 



those who were to participate in the cerenionial beginning their work 
on the 25th of June. The visitors danced all day of the 27th at Cipaulovi, 
rested on the 28th, and continued their dance on the 29th at Sitcomovi. 
The ceremonials on their return at the trail approaching Sitcomovi took 
place on June 28th, an hour before sunset. 

This dance differed very little from thut of other Katcinas, to which 
attention has hitherto been directed.^ There were twenty-three Katci- 



' Journal of American Ethnology and Archaeology, vol. il, No. 1. 
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nas and five ' Katcinamanas, and the masks of both are illustrated in 
figures 43, 44, and 45, while one of the staffs which they bore is repre- 
sented in figure 46. They sang five songs called Omowuh (cloud), 
Yoivikka (swift), Pakwa (frog), Pawykia (duck), and Patzro (quail). 
An interesting feature which I had never before seen in Tusayan 
abbreviated Katcinas was the unmasked dance in the kiva.^ 

The secret ceremonials in the kiva were as follows: The three 
priests, who had previously bathed their heads in their own houses, 
made the pAhos and nakwd,kwoeis. Two of these men made four 
prayer sticks similar to those described in the Walpi ceremonial, and 
one made a long single pdho. These were deposited in a flat basket 




Fig. 44— Mask of Pawikkatcina (side view). 

tray and smoked upon by those present. Before beginning the manu- 
facture of the p4hos the makers prepared themselves by a ceremonial 
smoke.' At the same time that the pdhos were made twenty-three 
nakw4kwocis for the Katcinas and five for the Katcinamanas were 
likewise manufactured. 



'It was said that there ought to have been six {possibly one for each cardinal point) of these, who 
are called CiwAata, sisters of the Fawikkatcinas. 

=*! have not been permitted to see the unmasked dance of the !K6ko in the Zufii kivas, where it ia 
common, and was glad to supplement my observations by the same in one of the Tusayan kivas. In 
the Katcinas which I saw in 1891 at Walpi there was no dance in the kivas. 

^The pipe was passed ceremonially after having been lit with a coal (burning corncob) brought by 
a woman from a house in Sitcomovi. In most ceremonials it is also prescribed that the makers of 
pAhos shall wash their heads before beginning their duties, but this takes place in their own 
dwellings. 
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At midday food was passed down into the kiva, but before partaking 
of it one of the priests took a pinch of each kind of food (dundpna) 
and went with it to a cleft in the mesa on the north side of Sitcomovi. 
He there deposited it with a p4ho, a pinch of each kind of pigment 
used in painting the paraphernalia, a little tobacco,^ but no sacred 




Fig. 45 — Mask of Pawikkatoinamana. 

meal. This was an offering, it was said, to the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado sipapu. He then went to the 
southern side of the mesa and placed in a similar cleft 
a nakwdkwoci, said to be an offering to MAsauwuh. 

At sunrise on the 29th two offerings were deposited, 
and each of the twenty-three Katcinas placed his nak- 
wd.kwoci in a shrine. 

Ceremonials attending visits of people from adjacent 
or remote pueblos are simple but interesting. The fol- 
lowing reception ceremony of visitors from a distant 
pueblo not of their own people was noted : In the prog- 
ress of the summer dances of Walpi in 1892 I observed 
the ceremonial reception of several Zunis who came over 
to assist in the Htimiskatcina. They were formally 
"received" in the Wikwaliobi kiva by Intiwa,^ Kopeli, 
Hofiyi, Pauatiwa, and L6sma. Intiwa gave their head- 
man a twig of spruce, to which L^sma tied four nakw^- 
kwocis.^ Intiwa sprinkled it with sacred meal and laid 




Fig. 46— Staff of 
Fawikkatoina. 



'The first reference which I have found to the use of tobacco in the ceremonial smoke by the 
American Indians is by Monardes. This interesting description of tobacco and its uses, accom- 
panied with a figure of the plant, is one of the most complete for its date (1590) which I have seen. 

= Intiwa is Katcina monwi, chief of the Katcinas ; Kdpeli, chief of the Snakes ; H6Byi, fiered- 
itary Snake- Antelope chief; Wiki, chief of the Snake- Antelopes; Pauatiwa, chief of warriors; L^sma, 
Bear chief. 

' See Journal of American Ethnology and Archaeology, vol. Ii, No. 1. 
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it in front of the Zuiiis, and finally all smoked together. This was 

said to be a formal act of reception.' 
The reception ceremony of the Pawikkatcinas when they returned 

from Oipaulovi was as follows: At 4 p. m. Pauatiwa's father, a very 
old man, sat on the edge of the mesa looking 
west and north toward Oipaulovi. He called 
my attention to a line of men coming along the 
trail. When the line halted on the last rise 
before the trail ascends to the top of the mesa 
we went down to welcome them. 

Each Katcina placed his helmet in one of two 
parallel lines arranged along the trail, and in 
front of the two lines he laid the spruce bough 
which he carried. In frontof this pile of spruce 
boughs an ear of corn was placed in the trail 
not far from the helmets. All the Katcinas then 
marched around the line in a sinistral circuit, 
sprinkling sacred meal upon the masks, corn, 
and spruce boughs and throwing a pinch along 
the trail in advance of the ear of corn. The 
circuit around the line of helmets was sinistral, 
as in all Hopi ceremonials. 

Nine old men then formed a circle at the left 
of the corn and smoked, sitting in a squatting 
posture.^ No one was allowed to go up the trail 
before this ceremony was completed, and one 
who attempted to do so was warned back. A 
short address of welcome was spoken by the 
priests to the leader of the Katcinas, and at 
sunset they put on their masks and marched to 
the plaza of &itcomovi. They first danced on 
the southern, then on the eastern, and lastly 
on the western sides of the plaza, omitting the 
northern side. The priests sprinkled the Ka- 
tcinas with sacred meal, observing the sinistral 
ceremonial circuit as they passed around the 
line. A small spruce tree, upon which nak- 
wdkwocis were tied, had been placed near the 
middle of the plaza. 




'When the inhabitants of another pueblo visit that in which a 

„ , . ■ . sacred dance is taking place, it is customary for the hosts to enter- 
Helmets, ear of com, and ^ .^ , ^^. ^„ "^^ j^j J .^._ _^ ^, . 4 



FiQ. 47 
spruce bough arranged for re 
ception ceremony. 



tain by setting before them food, and it is no uncommon thing to see 
visitors passing from house to house partaking of the pikami (mush) 
and other delicacies. It is not unusual for the headmen of one 
pueblo to send ofiQoial thanks to the people of another for their sacred dances and other efforts 
for rain. In a memoir on the Snake dance I mention an instance where even the distant Havasupal 
Indiabs brought offerings from their home to Walpi {Journal of American Ethnology and Archaeol- 
ogy, vol. IV). 

3 1 need not describe their actions, as I have already done so for other Katcina dances (Journal of 
American Ethnology and Archseology, vol. u, No. 1.) 
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The Katcinas and Katcinamaiias then adjourned to the kiva, where 
they unmasked, placing their helmets in a row a.nd the spruce boughs 
in the middle of the kiva." The two priests seated themselves on the 
uprise, one on each side of the ladder. 

On the following day the dance was continued from sunrise to sunset. 
In the afternoou there appeared the Tcukuwympkiya, Mun'we (Owl 
Katciua), two Tc6sb1ici, Pli'iikorihoya (the Little War God), and a 
Navaho Katcina. 

AS'AKATCINA 

The celebration of the Anakatcina at Hano, in the JSTim^n of 1892, 
gave me the following additional data to that already mentioned in 
the description 2 of the Ana of 1891. These are due in part to the 
variations in ceremonial customs, and are not regarded as essentials. 

The Hopi Anakatcina was invited to Hano by Kdlakwai, and its 
public presentation was identical with that of 1891 and that of the 
Zuni Kokokcl. The antics of the gluttons were very much more com- 
plicated. This I ascribe to two causes — the rarity with which Katcinas 
are celebrated in Hano, and the great need of rain at the time. 

One interesting but highly disgusting part of the show of these 
priests was the slaughter of a huge dog, and the use of his entrails and 
blood in distinguishing one of their number as M^sauwiih,' the Death 
god. The details of this may be had by consultation with the author. 

About 4 oclock on the morning of the public dance of the Ana the 
participants danced in the Hano plaza, destitute of all clothing or 
helmets and accompanied by the clowns, also without masks. This 
feature I had not previously observed. After this early dance p^hos 
were deposited at the shrine situated in the middle of the dance plaza. 

As no account of the ceremonial deposit of offerings to the winds 
has ever been published, the following observations are given to fill 
this gap in our knowledge. Probably the object of the wind offerings 
is propitiatory, for high wind, it is believed, blows away the rain, to 
produce which is the main object of the observance. Kw^lakwa took 
for this purpose in a blanket the following objects : l^akwAkwocis, na- 
tive tobacco, paper bread, pikami (pudding mush), sugar, and peaches. 
He deposited a packet containing a pinch of each of these in six 

' One marked difference between Katcina and K6ko, or Hopi and Zuni. dancers is that in the latter 
the unmasked dance occurs in the kiva and the feast is held in the same place. At Tusayan the 
feast 13 open, and generally there is no unmasked dance. The feast in the kiva at Zufii is possibly 
a secondary modification for effecting secrecy. 

* Journal of American Ethnology and Archjeology, vol. ii, No. 1. 

3This is the only time I have seen the Death god personified. The Paiakaiamil rushed up to me 
and demanded a knife, and when I refused to give it, not aware of their intention, they sought other 
ways to kill the poor brute. It was an exhibition of extreme savagery, but of course with no danger 
to any of the spectators. Later in their antics the gluttons themselves were lightly struck with a 
cactus branch, and the person who performed this painful act went from housetop to housetop touch* 
ing the arm or neck of every spectator— man, woman, and child. During this dance these Tcuku- 
wympkiyas performed the disgusting act of drinking human urine. Mr Gushing, in the Century 
Magazine, records the slaughter of a dog in a similar manner, except that he says that his life was 
threatened before the dog was killed, and it was by his defiant attitude that he was not seized by the 
performers. 
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shrines situated at cardinal points, beginning at the east.' The Hopi 
begin their ceremonial circuit ordinarily at the north, but the Tewa, it 
would seem, place their offerings in the following order: East, north- 
west, southwest by south, southwest, southeast by east, southeast. 

In the interval between two of the dances, while the Katcinas were 
unmasked, and had halted under an overhanging rock on the trail a 
few feet below Hano, I observed a test of endurance which I had never 
before seen! Kopeli, the Snake chief, took a bundle of yucca branches, 
and different volunteers from the Katcinas, stepping up to him, first 
held out one arm, then the other ; K6peli struck the outstretched limb 
with more or less force, and at the conclusion presented his own arm 
and naked body for this trying ordeal. The Anakatcina is illustrated 
in figure 40. 

COMPARATIVE STUDY OF KATCINA DANCES IN CIBOLA AND 

TUSAYAN 

The published material which can be used as a basis of comparison 
in the study of Katcinas in other villages is meager and insufiQcient. 
Even of the nearest pueblo, Zufii, which has been more studied than 
many of the others, and in which Katcina observances closely akin to 
those of Tusayan are performed, the published accounts are very lim- 
ited. In a general way it seems to me that the Tusayan ceremonials 
are more showy and elaborate than those at Zuni. There is, however, 
one marked exception ; ^ the powerful war society, called the Priesthood 
of the Bow, has more elaborate ceremonials in ZuDi than in Walpi, 
where this organization is weak. It is not possible from my limited 
knowledge of Zuni ceremonials to declare that it is less complicated 
than that of Tusayan, but I believe that the powerful organization men- 
tioned has had much to do with many of the differences between the two. 

One source of information in regard to the differences and likenesses 
between the Zuni and Hopi ceremonials is the testimony of the chiefs 
themselves. This does not hold in regard to modified ceremonials pri- 
marily the same or derived from a common source, and is only hearsay, 
not science. 

All the Hopi priests say that the Siotii (Zunis) have no knowledge of 
the Tcutcubwimi (Snake- Antelope mysteries). The same chiefs likewise 
claim that the ZuSis have no Mamzradti, Ldlakoiiti,'' Wuwiitcimti, and 
no societies corresponding to the Tataukyamu, Aaltu, or Kwakwantfl. 

' The direction of the ceremonial circuit of the Tewa is sinistral. In this instance it began at the 
east. I believe this is the prescribed circuit of all the Pueblos. Some of the Tewa have told me that 
in their folktales their people did not emerge from the same Bipapb as the Hopi, but from a slpapb to 
the east. Although some of the priests say that all people came from the middle of the earth, from 
one sipapti, others believe that each pueblo has its own ancestral geographical opening. The idea 
has been localized by environment, as is so often the case with modified legends. 

2 There are certainly more evidences of white man's iniiuences in dance paraphernalia in ZuSi than 
at Tusayan. such, for instance, as the use of hats and calico shirts in dances, American chairs, rifles, 
etc, etc. 

3 Notwithstanding this statement, I have already pointed out similarities between both these 
women's celebrations and certain Zufli dances (see American Anthropologist, vol. v, p. 236, note). 
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Althougli they may not reproduce some of these ceremonials in the 
form celebrated by the Hopi, it is not clear to me that some of those 
"frhich they observe may not be differentiations of the same ceremony, 
as I have shown in my accounts of the women's dances.' There is a 
marked similarity in many of the myths, which would seem to imply 
resemblances in ritualistic dramatizations of the same. 

It is possible to verify historical data and legendary history by a 
study of the same ceremony. For instance, the five oldest Tusayan 
pueblos of which we have accounts in the earliest records are Awatobi, 
Walpi, Micoiiinovi, Cuuopavi, and Oraibi. ^ Awatobi was destroyed in 
1700, so that but four original communities of the time of Vargas still 
remain. It is in these four and afc Cipaulovi that the Snake ceremony 
is still celebrated, and Sitcomovi and Hano are ascribed by Hopi legends 
to a much later time than the first appearance of the Spaniards; their 
names do not appear in the early descriptions of the province. 

It is a mistaken idea, and one which has led to many misconceptions, 
to suppose that what is true of one group of pueblos is true of all. 
While in a general way the mythology and ritual of all may be said to 
have general resemblances, there is far from an identity between the 
ceremonials, for instance, of the Hopi and the Zuni, or those of the 
Eio Grande pueblos and Tusayan. It is not a question of knowing all 
by an intimate knowledge of one; but each branch, even individual 
pueblos, must be investigated separately before by comparative knowl- 
edge we can obtain an adequate conception of the character of the 
pueblo type of mythology and ritual. Moreover, there is evidence that 
this difference existed in ancient times, and while the differentiation of 
the manners and customs of different pueblos may have been less rapid 
in the past than today they were far from being identical. It does not 
follow, except iu certain limits, that the most primitive pueblos today 
show in their survivals a better picture of the character of life in an- 
other pueblo than the existing state of things in the latter. To recon- 
struct the probable character of the ancient culture we must trace 
similarities by comparative studies. 

In a comparative study of the ceremonials of different pueblos, 
it is important to decide which are most primitive or nearest the abo- 
riginal condition and which are least affected by foreign influences. 
The purer the present aboriginal culture, the greater worth will it have 



■ H6wma (Zafli, Owinahe), a kind of thanksgiving dance, is distinctly a Zufii dance, and is so recog- 
nized by the Hopi. I have seen photographs of the celebration at Znni -srhicli bear such a close 
resemblance to that called by the Hopi the H6wina that in all probability the two are identical. The 
elaborate war dances celebrated at Zuni and the observances of the Priesthood of the Bow at that 
pueblo are very much abbreviated in Tusayan (East mesa), where the organization has not the same 
power as with the Cibolans. 

^Cipaulovi, or the "Place of Peaches," would necessarily have rec«ived its name after those who 
brought peaches came among the Hopi. It is known that Sitcomovi was a late colony of Asa people 
from the Eio Grande, united with others from Walpi, while Hano was founded about 1700. The Cipau- 
lovi people, however, celebrate the Tlute ceremony, and the Flute people came to Tusayan shortly 
after the Snake. It would thus appear that we have a date to determine that the Piute people came 
to Tasayan after Vargas (1692). Morfl, in 1782, says that the people of Xipaulovi (Cipaulovi) came 
from Xongopabi (Cunopavi) . 
15 ETH 20 
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in our approximation to a true conception of the primitive pueblo cul- 
ture. Many of the Pueblos practice a religious system which may be 
rightly called aboriginal, but i n some it has been modified by outside 
influences. I think no one, for instance, would say that the present 
Zuiii custom of burial in a churchyard was not due in part to the influ- 
ence of Catholic i^riests, for Spanish narratives of three and a half cen- 
turies ago are quite explicit in their statement that the Zunis burned 
their dead. If one custom has been changed, how are we to distinguish 
the modified from the primitive'? It can be shown that strong influ- 
ences have been used for the direct purpose of destroying the Ka- 
tcina worship. Take, for instance, Zuni, the least changed of all the 
pueblos except those of Tusayan. It is pagan today, and probably 
never was profoundly modified by Christianity, but Eoman Catholic 
fathers, with the avowed determination to Christianize it, could not 
have lived there continuously for over a century and caused the great 
missions to be built without modifying the religious customs of the 
Zunians. It is said that after the priests were driven out the Pueblos 
returned to their ancient practices, but it must be admitted that no one 
has yet shown how the pure Katcina practices were preserved over three 
generations. They returned to an old worship, but who has evidence 
to s.ay that it was the same as that of their great-great-grandfathers 1 

In some instances the natives have very willingly adopted Christian 
teachings and the Christian God, believing that by so doing their own 
religion would necessarily become strengthened by an addition to their 
pantheon. Such adoption, however, no matter how regarded by them, 
made a permanent impression on their primitive condition by changing 
their mode of thought and life. 

They apparently may have abandoned all that the church taught; 
but what means could have been used to restore the pure worship of 
pre-Columbian times'? The culture which was revived was aboriginal, 
but could never be identical ' with that of the times before Coronado. 

The question then resolves itself into a historical one — which pueblos 
were the home of Catholic priests for the shortest time, and in which 
were their influences least powerful'? The historian will of course 
answer the Tusayan pueblos, and ethnology contributes her quota of 
facts to indicate that the purest form of Pueblo ceremonials are now 
practiced by these villagers. 

Although there are several ceremonials which the Hopi claim are not 
performed at Zuni, and conversely others performed at Zuni which are 
not observed in Tusayan, there is a similarity, differing in details, be- 
tween the Koko and Katcina dances close enough to show their iden- 
tity. The Hopi recognize this fact, and to prove it I need only mention 
that the Anakatcina in 1891 was danced at Zuiii by some of the Hopi 
as a K6ko. I have already pointed out the identity of the masks, para- 
phernalia, and songs of the Kokokshi, performed by the Zunians, and 



11 do not for a moment doubt that even when nominnlly Christianized the succession of the chiefs 
in the several sacerdotal societies has not been broken up to our time. 
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the Auakatcina at Walpi. There is no doubt in my mind that they are 
the same, but I can not accept the dictum that what is observed in one 
is identical with what exists in the other. There are slight modifica- 
tions which exist likewise in different Hopi villages, as will be seen by 
a comparison of my descriptions of the two. One marked difference is 
that several K6kokshi dances were performed in the summer I spent 
at Zuiii, and that this identical Katcina (the Ana) is performed but once 
each summer in any one Hopi village. 

The only other K6ko ' dance which I know of from personal observa- 
tion is the tablet dance, which is in many respects homologous with the 
Humiskatcina. The symbolism of the mask and tablet, however, dif- 




Fio. 48— Symbolism of the helmet of Hilimiskatcina (tablet removed). 

fers from the Humis, and while in a speculative way I regard them the 
same we must await more research to prove them identical. The sub- 
ject is still more complicated by the fact that the Hopi have a tablet 
mask with still a third symbolic character, which they call the Zuni or 
Siohtimiskateina. 

I think we need have no hesitation in supposing that the so-called Sio 
(Zuni) Katcina, which I have elsewhere described, is a Zuni celebra- 
tion derived from that pueblo. I do not know whether it is ever 
performed there in the same way as at Walpi, since it has not been 
described by any of the students of the Zunians. 

We have, however, as before mentioned, a partial desctiption by 
Gushing of the Zuni Sh41ako, and from his account we can gather a 

'Coco in Spanish signifies a bogy. In compounds it can be detected in Cocomaricopa, ■where it may 
mean fool, possibly referring to the inferiority of this stem. The derivation of Kdko or K&'k& is not 
known to me. The word Katcina has the advantage of Kbko or K^'b.&, as a general designation. 
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few of the main points of difference between it and the Slocdlako 
performed at Walpi and described in the preceding pages. The Hopi, 
however, have a 041ako of their own. They distinguish it from the 
Sioc^lako, which they not only recognize as of Zuni origin, but are 
also able to designate the family which brought it from the Zunians. 
The name of the celebration and the use of Zuni words in it both 
point to this conclusion. 

The correspondence between the H^emashikwi, or last' dance — the 
tablet dance described by me elsewhere as occurring at the close of the 
series of Kokos — is probably the same as the Nim4nkatcina. There 
are many similarities to indicate this fact, and, although as yet we 
know nothing of the secret observances connected with it, I suspect 
that a similarity between them and those described in the Mdiikiva 
will later be made known. 

Dolls in imitation of the H^emashikwi are reported in the catalogue 
of Colonel James Stevenson's collection from Zuni in 1881, and I have 
no doubt it will be found that there formerly was, and possibly still sur- 
vives, at the celebration of this dance at Zuni the characteristic habit 
in Tusayan of distributing dolls as presents at the departure of the 
Kachinas. 

Mrs Stevenson has given short descriptions of some of the Zuiii 
Kokos and figures of the masks of the same. While it is not possible 
for me to use them in a comparison with Katcina celebrations, they 
are interesting in studies of symbolism. The "flogging Kokos," for 
instance, seem to function the same as Tunwup among the Hopi, but 
as the symbolism of the mask of the floggers, Saiahlias, is not given by 
Mrs Stevenson I am not able to express an opinion whether the same 
personage is intended or not. The time of year when the flagellation 
is inflicted by the Saiahlia of Zuui would be an interesting observation, 
and the accompanying ceremonials would also be of great interest for 
comparison with the Pow^mii. 

I have not been able to find the equivalents of the Salamobias among 
the Hopi, but the symbolism of Pooatiwa agrees almost exactly with 
that of the Hopi Paiitiwa. 

The Salamobias of the different world- quarters agree in color with 
those assigned by the Hopi to the same points, with the exception of 
those for the above and below. In Zuni, according to Gushing and 
Mrs Stevenson, the above is all colors, the below black. Among the 
Hopi the above was found to be black and the below all colors. This 
discrepancy in observations is recommended as a good subject for 
future students, both in Tusayan and Zuni. 

In reviewing the Hopi ceremonial personages I have been unable to 
find any homology with the Salamobias. The views of the masks^ 

'That is, the last Katcina hefore their departure in Cibola, as in Tusayan. In Walpi it is not an 
autumn dance, but occurs at about the same time that I witnessed it at Zuili, near the end of July 
(see Journal of American Ethnology and Archseology, vol. i. No. 1). 

'It Is recommended that in illustrating Zuni masks a full face view be given, for in that way the 
symbolism is much better expressed than by profile viewsr 
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given by Mrs Stevenson afford little information on this subject, but 
in her sand picture, surrounded by the Plumed Snake, I find some of 
the figures of Saliimobias with indication of a connecting band between 
the eyes, which recalls Pautiwa's' symbolism. There does not seem to 
be a wide difference between the profile views of the masks of Pautiwa 
and Saliimobia of the different world-quarters. 

The environment of the pueblos of Tusayan and of Cibola is so 
similar and the rain-cloud worship so imperative in both that, a priori, 
we should expect the rain-cloud symbol to be as frequent in Zuni as in 
Walpi. I am much surprised therefore in studying the description of 
Zuni ceremonials to find nothing said of the characteristic Hopi sym- 
bols of the rain clouds^ the semicircles and the parallel lines of falling 
rain (plate cviii). If the rain clouds at Zuiii are limited to the terraced^ 
figures found on the prayer-meal bowls and the same made in sacred 
meal we certainly have a significant difference between the symbolism 
of these two peoples. In Tusayan there is not one of the great religious 
festivals where the semicircular clouds and falling rain do not appear 
as symbols. Thus far students of the Zuni ceremonials have not figured 
one instance in which they ^re used.^ 

The short account of the effigy of the Plumed Snake (Kdlowisi) with 
attendant ceremonials at Zuiii, by Mrs Stevenson, shows the existence 
of archaic rites with the Plumed Serpent which have been observed in 
a different form (P41iiliikoi3ti) at Tusayan. The time of the year when 
the Zuni effigy is brought to the kivas on a rude altar is not given, nor 
is the special name of the ceremony. The conch shell is similarly used 
to imitate the voice of the Plumed Serpent at Zuni, as at Walpi, in the 
Soy41ui3a and the Pdliiliikonti. In neither of these ceremonials, how- 
ever, have the effigies been observed to be carried ceremonially about 
the pueblos of the Tusayan mesas. The symbolism of Paliiliikoiiuh and 
Kolowisi seems to differ, judging from published accounts and sym- 
bolism on Zuiii and Hopi pottery. I find no intimation of the horn on 
the head of Zuni pictures of the Plumed Snake, and the arrowhead 
decoration fails on the body. The two crescents which are common on 
the body of the Zuiii figures have not been observed in Hopi picto- 
graphs or effigies. 

It would seem both from legendary and other reasons that there has 
not been the warmest friendship between the inhabitants of Tusayan 
and Cibola. This is not to be wondered at, for only on rare occasions 
has there been good feeling between two pueblos even of the same 

'Pooatiwa ia considered by Mrs Stevenson the " Sun Father." I have not gone far enough in my 
studies to accept this relationship for Paiitiwa. There are some reasons for considering Padtiwa the 
Mist Father, which speculation has led me to interpret the Salamohias as Pautiwa forms of the rain- 
clouds of the six world-quarters, but such an opinion is highly theoretical. 

- The terraced elevations are common on the ZuBi nAkwipis and handled prayer-meal bowls, as can 
be seen in any large collection of ZuFii ceramics ; but the semicircular rain-cloud figures are very rare, 
indeed wanting, in all I have seen. The frog, tadpole, snake, and similar symbols appear, however, 
to be present in both. The question of the characteristic symbolism of Zuni and Hopi pottery is a 
complicated one, which can not be considered in this article, but the two types can readily be distin- 
guished by a student of this subject. 

'It would be a remarkable fact if accounts of this symbolism are not later described. 
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speech. The massacre of Awatobi at the hands of the other Hopi has 
been told elsewhere, and even at the present day Oraibl is not on the 
best of terms with the other Hopi towns. The legends of the Hopi 
are full of quarrels of one pueblo with another, and bitter hatred some- 
times developing into bloody wars in which their own kindred were 
attacked and pueblos destroyed. 

In her article, "A chapter of Zuni mythology,'" Mrs Stevenson says: 
"The Ahshiwanni,2 a priesthood of fourteen men who fast and pray.for 
rain; the Kokko, an organization bearing the name of anthropomorphic 
beings (principally ancestral) whom they personate, and thirteen eso- 
teric societies are the three fundamental religious bodies of Zuni. 
• • ■ The society of the Kokko personate anthropomorphic gods 
by wearing masks and other paraphernalia. There are six estufas or 
chambers of the Kokko for the six regions, the north, west, south, east, 
zenith, and nadir, and these rooms present fantastic scenes when the 
primitive drama is enacted by the personators of these anthropomor- 
phic gods. • • • The esoteric societies, with but one or two excep- 
tions, have nothing to do with anthropomorphic beings, this category 
of gods being zoomorphic." 

Accepting these statements as a correct idea of the "three fundamen- 
tal religious bodies of Zufii" I find great diflflculty in tracing an intimate 
relation between them and those of the Hopi system. A large number 
of the Katcinas are anthropomorphic and lik^ise ancestral. They 
bear the names of animals, and in that sense may be called in some 
instances zoomorphic. Walpi, however, has but five kivas, the members 
of each of which in the Powdmu personify different Katcinas. I have 
not yet discovered that each of these kivas is associated with a different 
cardinal world-quarter, as Mrs Stevenson finds to be the case in Zuni. 
The esoteric societies of the Zuni, according to Mrs Stevenson, " with 
but one or two exceptions have nothing to do with anthropomorphic 
beings." I am not able to harmonize my observations of the secret 
societies in Tusayan with the definition given of the esoteric societies in 
Zuni, and must await some clearer insight into the character of the 
latter before offering any discussion of several resemblances which can 
be detected. From an examination of Cushing's article in the Century 
Magazine, in which the esoteric societies of ZuRi are briefly defined, I 
am led to believe that the so-called esoteric societies in that pueblo 
differ a good deal from those in Walpi. The Hopi testify that while 
some of their secret fraternities are represented in Zuni several of 
them are not identical.^ 

^ Memoirs of the International Congress of Anthropology, Chicago, 1894, p. 315. 

^On page 314 she mentions six Ahshiwanni as "rain priests." I am not ahle to definitely decide 
from the text whether these six are the same as the fourteen mentioned above. It is not clear to me 
in which gi;pup Mrs Stevenson places the "Mud-heads" and "Gluttons," well described by Ten 
Broeck in 1S52 from Tusayan, and later by herself and Cushing from Zufii, and by other writers from 
the Eio Grande pueblos. 

*If these statements are true one sees that they tell in favor of the theory which the ritual empha- 
sized, and that while in a general way there is a similarity between the ceremonial system of the two 
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Mrs Stevenson does not make it clear who these fourteen (six) so- 
called Ahshiwanni are, but calls them "rain priests." She intimates 
that they appeal directly to the Sun father, their supreme deity, and to 
the rain makers, while the "societies" address "the beast gods of their 
worship to intercede with the Sun father and rain makers." There 
is apparently no parallelism between these conditions and those at 
Tusayan, but I can readily find truth in the statement when applied to 
the Hopi that "no society convenes without giving much time to invo- 
cations for rain." I am sure that some of the societies at Tusayan do 
not appeal to the beast gods to intercede with the Sun father and rain 
makers, but address the latter directly in their prayers. In this par- 
ticular there is certainly a marked difference between the conceptions 
back of the rites in Tusayan and those ascribed to the Cibolans.^ 

The custom of the Tokimoiiwi, or rain chief, retiring alone to a cell 
to pray for rain was practiced in Tusayan. One of these retreats is to 
be seen at the Middle mesa. Among the foothills there is a block of 
sandstone, 15 feet long, 5 feet wide, and 4 feet thick. Its flat face is 
about horizontal or slightly tilted toward the northeast. Portions of a 
rough wall are still in place under the block, confirming the story that 
there was here formerly a chamber of which the block was the roof. An 
aperture on the northeastern corner, about 20 inches square, is usually 
closed with loose stones, but the chamber is now filled in with sand to 
within about 2 feet of the roof or lower surface of the slab. The inte- 
rior of the chamber was about 8 feet long and 4 feet wide. On the 
roof, which was painted white, are figures of yellow, green, red, and 
white rain clouds with parallel lines of falling rain and zigzag lightning 
symbols in conventional patterns. To this chamber, it is said, the Eain 
chief of the Water people retired at planting time and lived there six- 
teen days, his food being brought to him by a girl during his vigils'. He 

people, it is absurd to say tliafc "what is written of one is true also of tbe other." Long ago their 
systems may have been identical; at present they have more or less differentiated one from the other. 
In Zuni, according to Mrs Stevenson, "at the winter and summer solstices synchronal meetings of 
most of these societies are held, and also at other times." After having carefully studied the cere- 
monials at the time of the summer solstice at Tusayan, I have not found any synchronal meetings of 
the societies which correspond with those mentioned as occurring at Zufii at that time. 

'It is desirable that the names of the priests who officiate in ceremonials be given in extended 
accounts of them in order that the intimate character of this sacerdotal organization may be made 
out. Until the names of the members of the different societies are complete we are more or less ham- 
pered in our studies. The Zuni equivalent of wympkia appears to be kyalikwe (Tcihkyalikwe, Snake 
priests ; from tcihtoJa, snake, and kyalikwe, wympkia) . I am unable to tell to what priests in Tusayan 
the "Ahshiwanni" correspond. The Tawa (Sun) wympkia or Sun priests have certain points in com- 
mon with them, but this is as truly an esoteric society as any in Tusayan. I have elsewhere described 
the Tewa ceremony in which the Sun priests make the pdhos and their chief, K^lacai, appeals directly 
to the rising sun. In that same ceremony pAhos are likewise made to the Kain gods directly. In the 
Katcina celebrations some of the same Sun priests, however, appeal to the leader of the Xatcinas to 
bring them rain, and this personage replies that he will. In this case, supposing, as I think we justly 
can, that the Katcinas are intercessors between men and gods of highest rank, we have in Tusayan 
the possible equivalent of the "Ahshiwanni (rain priests)" intrusting their prayers to a zoomorphic 
and anthropomorphic supernatural personage. The prayer of a single chief for rain for the people, 
showing something similar to the so-called Ahshiwanni at Zuni, are not uncommon in Tusayan. In 
Tusayan an organization of rain priests is not differentiated at the present day from the other socie- 
ties. All holders of wimis are Kain priests, as well as the organization called the Sun priests, and all 
at limes make special prayers to the Kain gods. 
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was able by his jsrayers to bring the rain. These visits were made long 
ago, but even now there are p^hos strewn about the chamber, and 
devout persons visit the place at the present day with a nakw^kwoci and 
pray for rain. Although the Eain chief no longer passes the sixteen 
days there, it is a holy i^lace for the purposes mentioned. 

"The earth," says Mrs Stevenson,' "is watered by the deceased Zuiii 
of both sexes, who are controlled and directed by a council composed of 
ancestral gods. These shadow people collect water in vases and gourd 
jugs from the six great watersof the world, and jjass to and fro over the 
middle plane, protected from view of the people below by cloud masks." 

I find a different conception from this of the rain-making powers of 
the dead among the Hopi. Among other ceremonials, when certain per- 
sons die, after the chin has been blackened, the body washed, and pre- 
scribed feathers placed on different parts of it, a thin wad of raw cotton 
in which is punched holes for the eyes is laid upon the face. JThis is a 
mask and is called a rain-cloud or "prayer to the dead to bring the rain." 
In general, as many writers have said, the use of the mask transforms 
the wearer into a deity designated by the symbolism of the same,^ and 
as a consequence the dead, we may theoretically suppose, are thereby 
endowed with supernatural powers to bring rain. The Omowuhs, how- 
ever, are the Eain gods, and so far as I can explain the significance of 
the symbolic rain-cloud mask on the face of the dead and the black 
color on the chin, it is simply a method of prayer through the divinized 
dead to the Eain-cloud deities. Among the Hopi the earth is watered 
by the Eain gods, but the dead are ceremonially made intercessors to 
affect them. In this view of the case the Hopi may be said to believe 
that the earth is " watered by the deceased of both sexes." 

The Hopi believe that the breath body of the Zuiii goes to a sacred 
place near Saint Johns, called W^nima. There the dead are supposed 
to be changed into Katcinas, and the place is reputed to be one of the 
homes of these personages. It is likewise specially spoken of as the 
house of O^lako, and it is believed that the Zuni hold the same views 
of this mysterious place. In lagoons near it turtles are abundant, and 
not far away Mr Hubbell and others discovered sacrificial caverns in 
which were large collections of pottery. Tdtci, a Hopi resident of 
Zuni, is the authority for the statement that the Oibolans do not use 
the raw cotton mortuary mask, although they blacken the face of the 
dead chiefs. He says the same idea of divinization of the breath body 
into a Katcina seems to be current among the Zuiii as among the Hopi. 

According to Mr s S te venson the father of the Kokko is Kaklo ( Kyaklu) , 
whose servants are the Salamobiyas. The name of their mother is not 
known to me. The Katcinas are said to be the offspring of an Earth 



' Op. cit., p . 314. I believe many facts might be marshaled to prove that ancestor worship is a most 
vital part of the Tusayau religious system. 

= Soe "The Graff collection of Greek portraits," New England Magazine, January, 1894. Mr J. G. 
Frazer (Jour. Anth. Inst, of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. xv, p. 73) from comparative studies of 
burial customs suggests that the habit of masking the dead is "to keep the way to the grave a secret 
from the dead man. " This explanation seems to mo much Inore labored than that given above. 
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goddess,' who figures under many names. Their father's name on com- 
parative grounds is supposed to be T4wa, the sun, or Tuiiwup, their 
elder brother. 

A study of the group of Katcina ceremonials as compared with the 
K6ko brings out in prominence the conclusion that while some of them 
may be identical, as a rule there is considerable difference in the ritual 
of the Tusayan people and their nearest neighbor, the Zmn. If varia- 
tions exist between these neighbors we are justified in the suspicion, 
which observation as fai" as it has thus far gone supports, that there 
are even wider differences between pueblos more distant from each 
other. The ethnologist fully cognizant with the ritual in one pueblo 
has a general conception of the character of all, but changes due to 
suppression of ceremonials, survivals, dying out of societies, and many 
other causes have modified the pueblos in different ways. The char- 
acter of the ancient system is adulterated in all. We can form an idea 
of this modification in no better way than by a minute study of the 
existing ritual in every pueblo. Upon such comprehensive study 
science is at the very threshold. 

The foregoing pages open many considerations of a theoretical nature 
which I have not attempted to develop. My greatest solicitude has 
been to sketch the outline of the Katcina ceremonials as performed at 
the Hopi village of Walpi in Tusayan. 

'Hahaiwiiqti. I have elsewhere shown reasons to suspect that several personages may be the same 
"Earth goddess." K6kyanwuqti, the Spider woman, Is also an "Earth goddess." As everything, 
even man himself, came from the womb of the earth, symbolized by the spider, it is not surprising 
that an Indian should call the spider the creator. It is a very different thing, however, to interpret 
such information by our philosophic ideas. That the primitive mind should consider the earth as the 
mother of everything, its creator in one sense, is natural ; that the Pueblo Indian should symbolize 
that mother by the Spider woman is probable, for other races have done likewise ; but that he asso- 
ciates with mother earth the spiritual idea which we have of the Creator is absurd. His cosmogony 
bears no evidence that he rose, in pre-Columbian times, to the belief in a Great Spirit who created 
the universe. 
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TUSi^YAN SNAKE CEREMONIES 



By Jesse Walter Pewkes 



INTEODUCTOEY NOTE 

When I began my studies of the Snake dance at Walpi, in 1891, it 
was said by all the white men whom I consulted that this weird cere- 
mony was confined to the pueblos of Walpi and Miconinovi, and there 
was no mention in the literature dealing with the subject of its exist- 
ence in other villages of Tusayan. During the course of my researches/ 
however, it was discovered that the same or a closely related ceremony 
takes place in even years at Oraibi and Cuiiopavi, and considerable 
material was collected regarding the exhibition in the latter village in 
1892. Shortly after the publication of my memoir * on the Snake cere- 
monials of Walpi, attention was called to the existence of a similar rite 
in Cipaulovi, so that we are now cognizant of its celebration in five 
Tusayan villages — Walpi, Miconinovi, Cuiiopavi, Cipaulovi, and Oraibi. 
As the remaining two pueblos, Sitcomovi and Hano, are now known 
not to have a Snake dance, we have exact information concerning the 
Tusayan villages where this ceremony is observed. 

The ever-increasing interest in the Snake dance of the Hopi dates 
from the description by the late Captain J. G. Bourke in 1884. Since 
the publication of Bourke's valuable book, many articles of more or 
less scientific value have appeared, so that this rite has now come to be 
one of the best known of all aboriginal American ceremonials. Most 
of these accounts, however, deal with the Walpi presentation, and there 
is a wide field of research still uncultivated in the other pueblos. 

The Snake dance at Miconinovi was first described by Mr Cosmos 
Mindeleff,-' and although it has been witnessed by many persons since 
his article appeared, the ceremony still remains one of the most obscure 
of all these presentations. 

The first notice of the Snake dance at Oraibi we owe to Mr J. H. 
Politzer, of Phoenix, Arizona, who published numerous newspaper 

'These studies were made in 1896, while the author was connected with the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 
2 Journal of American Bthnolopj- and Archaeology, Vol. iv. 
' Science, Vol. vii, June 4, 1886. 
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accounts of the 1894 presentation, which may be consulted in files of 
that date. In 1892 Mr E. H. Baxter observed parts of the Oipaulovi or 
CuBopavi dances and published a short notice of them in the American 
Antiquarian. It can hardly be said, however, that the accounts by 
Politzer and Baxter advanced our knowledge of the Snake dance to any 
considerable degree, as the secret ceremonials were wholly neglected 
and the public events superficially, often inaccurately, described. They 
have a value, however, in verifying the statements which had already 
been made after personal observation of the dances in these three 
pueblos. Mr Politzer's photographs showed an unexpected fact, that 
the numbers of participants in the Oraibi dance were small, a feature 
on which I have elsewhere commented. 

Prom reasons which need not be enumerated, the majority of the 
descriptions of the Tusayan Snake dance have been limited to the 
exhibition at Walpi, and our knowledge of this variant far exceeds 
that of the other pueblos. It is, therefore, but natural that the Walpi 
dance should be regarded as the most complicated, and while extended 
research tends to support such a conclusion, it does not necessarily 
demonstrate that the ceremony at Walpi is the most primitive, but 
rather tends to show the reverse. To obtain what light we can on this 
point, as a preliminary to generalizations in regard to the nature and 
meaning of the Tusayan Snake dance, it is desirable to investigate the 
details of the presentation in the villages where our knowledge is more 
fragmentary. The present article is, therefore, offered as a contribu- 
tion to a study of the Snake dances of Oraibi, Cipaulovi, and CuBopavi, 
with generalizations which, it is believed, are warranted by new data 
obtained from these observations. 

The duration of the Snake dance ceremonial at Walpi, where it is 
celebrated in the most elaborated form, may be stated as twenty days, 
of which only nine days are marked by active ceremonials, secret 
or open. Sixteen days before the Snake dance occurs it is formally 
announced, and on the preceding night the chiefs gather, engage in 
ceremonial smoking, and commission the town crier to call out the date 
on the following sunrise.^ The next seven days are not days of cere- 
mony, although the Antelope chief is engaged in preparations. The 
eighth day (on which he and others enter the kiva, or "pakit," as it is 
called) is the yiinya, or assembly, and for nine days the secret cere- 
monials continue, closing at sunset of the ninth day by a dance in the 
plaza, when snakes are carried in the mouths of the participants. The 
following four days are included in my enumeration, as they are days 
of purification, but are conspicuous to public eyes only as the frolics, 
called niiitiwa, which I have described elsewhere. If these different 
components are rightly embraced by me in the Snake ceremony, we 
have, in the twenty days' proceedings, five groups of four days each ; 

1 The ''Oraibi Flute Altar," Journ. Amer. Folk-lore, Vol. viii, No. xxxi. 
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or, beginning with the last, four days of frolic, four days from the erec- 
tion of the Snake altar to the Snake dance, four days from the erection 
of the Antelope. altar to the making of the Snake altar, and eight inact- 
ive days, which I amunable to separate by any distinct events. 

The nine days of ceremony, beginning with yunya and ending with 
the dance, have a nomenclature suggestive of a division into two groups 
of four each. The day after the assembly is called the "first day" 
{cuctala). Then follow the "second day" {lUetala), the "third day" 
(paictala), and the "fourth day" (naluctala). The second series then 
begins with a second cuctala, or " first day," closing with the public 
dance.i On this basis it will be seen that the number four, so constant 
in i)ueblo ritual, is prominent in the number of days in the Snake cere- 
monial. I will call attention also to the fact that the nine days of 
ceremonies plus the four days of frolic make the mystic number 
thirteen. It may likewise be borne in mind that the period of twenty 
days, the theoretical length of the most elaborate Tusayan ceremony, 
was also characteristic of other more cultured peoples in Mexico, and 
that thirteen ceremonials, each twenty days long, make a year of 260 
days, a ceremonial epoch of the Maya and related peoples. 

The comparative studies which are here considered deal with por- 
tions only of the rites of the nine days. This has been necessary on 
account of the poverty of data at my control. There seems abundant 
evidence that in the three pueblos considered there is no such com- 
plexity of secret rites as at Walpi, and consequently there are abbre- 
viations. Thus the Antelope altar at Oraibi is not erected on yuHya, as 
at Walpi, while at Cipaulovi it is made on the second ciictala, or only 
four days before the dance. When we know all the details of the 
Snake ceremonials in each of the five Tusayan pueblos, we shall be able 
to draw our comparisons much more closely than at' present. This 
article, therefore, is preliminary, a temporary summary, or a step, it is 
hoped, toward a more exact knowledge of the Snake dances in all the 
pueblos of Tusayan. 

The dates of the nine days on which ceremonials belonging to the 
Snake dances were observed in 1896, at the three villages, are as follows 
(the presence of the author is indicated by an asterisk) : 



Yunya 

Cuctala 

Liictala 

Paictala 

Naluctala 

Cuctala 

Komoktotokya 

Totokya 

Tihiiue 



Oraibi Cipaulovi Cufiopavi 



August 11 
August 12 
August 13 
August 14 
August 15 
August 16 
August 17* 
August 18* 
August 19* 



August 15' 
August 16 
August 17 
August 18 
August 19 
August 20 
August 21 
August 22* 
August 23* 



August 16 
August 17 
August 18 
August 19 
August 20- 
August 21 
August 22 
August 23 
August 24* 



1 Journ. Amer. Eth. and Archseol., Vol. iv, pp. 13, 14, note. 
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The secret rites at Cipaulovi took place in the two kivas, the oue at 
the right as one enters the pueblo from Miconinovi being occupied by 
tlie Antelope priests, that on the western side being used by the Snake 
priests. The Antelope kiva was the same as that occupied by the 
Katcina chief in the Nimdnkatcina, as I have elsewhere described,' 
The two kivas used at Cunopavi are at the entrance of the pueblo, that 
to the left being occupied by the Antelope priests, the one to the right 
by the Snake priests. The two Oraibi kivas occupied In the Snake 
dance were on the western side, the one to the right as one emerges 
from the village being used by the Antelopes, that on the left by the 
Snake priests. 



I Joum. Amer. Eth. and Archsol., Vol. ii, Xo. i, pp. 99-103. 



THE CIPAULOVI SNAKE CEREMONY 
General Eemabks 

It has elsewhere been shown that the Snake dance is announced six- 
teen days before its celebration, after a formal smoke by the chiefs on 
the preceding night. The nine days of active ceremonials are composed 
of seven days of secret observances and two of public exhibitions in 
which dances in the plaza occur. One of these takes place on the 
eighth day, and has been called tlie Antelope;' the other, on the ninth, 
is known as the Snake dance proper. The nomenclature of these nine 
days at Walpi has likewise been given, and the same holds in regard 
to the days of Snake ceremonials at Cipaulovi, Cuiiopavi, and Oraibi. 
On August 16, the oiictala, or first day at Oipaulovi, I visited both 
Antelope and Snake kivas of this pueblo, but lound no altar there. 
This was exceptional, as compared with Walpi, at the very outset, for 
in this pueblo the altar is made on the assembly day {yUnya). The 
Antelope chief was present in the kiva, and a bundle of sticks was 
noticed at the rear end of the room, leaning against the wall. These 
sticks were the crooks which were later set about the altar in a way 
which will be described. The chief said the altar would not be made 
for four days — a statement which I afterward verified — and he added 
that the Snake dance would occur in eight days. While I was talking 
with the Antelope chief, the Snake chief came in, and smoked in a 
formal way ; and at the close of the smoke the Antelope chief gave 
him three strings with red stained feathers tied at their ends (known 
as nakwdJcwocis), and a small white feather. When the Snake chief 
received them, he sprinkled a little sacred meal on the bundle of sticks 
and returned to his own kiva. 

So far as I could judge, this ceremony corresponded to the delivery 
of the prayer-sticks {pahos) to Kopeli, the Snake chief, when he went 
on the snake hunt which I have elsewhere described at length,^ for the 
Snake priests immediately set forth on a snake hunt northward from 
the pueblo. For the next four days this simple ceremony of delivery 
of the feathered strings to the Snake chief was repeated, and the Snake 
priests hunted reptiles in the remaining world-quarters, west, south, 
and east, in the prescribed circuit. 

'The "Oraibi Flute Altar" (see the Bibliography at the close of the article). Strictly speaking, 
this dance should be called the Ci)rn dance ; but as the corn-growing element of the Snake ceremonial 
is limited to the Antelope priesthood-, I retain the name Antelope dance for the public exhibition on 
the eighth day. 
' Journ. Amer. Bth. and Arohaeol., Vol. IV, pp. 40, 41. 
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There was a small natci, made of two sticks tied together, set in the 
straw matting of each kiva, as at Walpi, and the snake whips of the 
Snake kiva were arranged upright in a row leaning against the rear 
wall. This row of snake whips was the only feature comparable with an 
altar that was constructed in the Snake chamber of Oipaulovi, 

As I was obliged to spend the following days at Miconinovi, study- 
ing the Flute observance, no further visits were made to the Oipaulovi 
kivas until August 21, or the day called IcomoJctotoJcya, when I saw the 
Antelope altar for the first time, it having been made apparently either 
that morning or the day before.^ The Antelope chief, Lomatowa, was 
absent at the time of my visit, and did not return for several hours, 
during which I made several visits to the Snake kiva, returning now 
and then to see the chief when he came back. 

The Antelope Altar 

The altar of the Antelope priesthood at Oipaulovi (plate lxxi) was 
the simplest yet reported in any Antelope kiva, but in form and design 
was closely allied to that at Walpi. The sand picture was large, meas- 
uring 4 by 3J feet, that at Walpi being only about 32 inches square. The 
kiva was relatively so small, or the sand picture so near the middle of 
the floor, that one could see it from outside the room by looking through 
the hatchway. The border, like that of the Walpi altar, was composed 
of four bands of sand, colored yellow, green, red, and white, respectively, 
separated by black lines, as in the Antelope sand picture at Walpi. 
This border inclosed a rectangular field on which were depicted, in dif- 
ferent colored sanfis, the semicircular rainclouds; four yellow, adjacent 
to the border; three whole and two halt semicircles of green; four red, 
and three whole and two half semicircles in white. All of these were out- 
lined with black lines. On the remaining part of the inclosed rectangle, 
which was covered with white sand, there were four zigzag figures with 
triangular heads, one yellow, one green, one red, and one white, begin- 
ning at the left of the sand picture as one approached it from the ladder. 
Each of these figures had a single black mark on the neck representing 
a necklace, and a curved horn on the left side of the head, and was out- 
lined in black. In the existence of horns on these zigzag figures they 
differ from the sand picture at Walpi, where two have horns and the 
other two squares, the former representing males and the latter females. 
The black dots for eyes were seen in all these symbols of lightning, but 
the small nakwdkwoci were not put on their necks, and the annulets and 
cylinders were not observed on the side of the head, as at Walpi. The 
row of parallel black lines from the semicircles, representing falling 
rain, were shorter and more numerous than on the Walpi altar. 

At each angle of the sand picture there were conical bodies a few 
inches high, probably of clay, painted yellow, green, red, and white. 



■ Cwslala, or "first day" of the second series. It will thus be seen that with the exception of the 
four snake hunts serious rites were abbreviated in the Antelope kiva. 
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corresponding with the colors of the cardinal points.^ At the apices 
were small feathers. 

There were no stone implements on the outer border of the sand 
picture, as at Walpi, but their places on each side were occupied by a 
row of clay pedestals, twelve in number on each side, those in each 
series being placed close together. Bach clay pedestal had a straight 
stick with cornhusk, feather, and string tied to the end. There were 
none of these sticks at the front of the sand picture, and most of them 
were not curved at the ends. There were no stone fetishes along the 
rear of the sand picture, nor stone implements or sticks in pedestals 
on that side. The tiponi was placed back of the extreme right-hand 
corner, and was separated by a considerable space from the sand 
picture. Back of the rear edge of the picture, at the right of the 
median line, there was a small vase and two snake whips standing 
upright. The floor in front of the picture had about fifteen basket 
trays, each containing the palios made by individual Antelope priests, 
and in theii' midst was the medicine-bowl. 

It will be seen that the main points of difference between this altar 
and that at Walpi are the absence of stone implements, fetishes, and 
sticks on the front and rear of the picture. The situation of the tiponi 
is different, and there are minor variations in the heads of the light- 
ning symbols and in the arrangement of the sticks and other acces- 
sories. The Antelope chief bewailed that his altar was so poor in tvimi 
(fetishes), and showed me, in addition to what have been mentioned, a 
trochid shell and a few rounded stones. I could add to his parapher- 
nalia only a small quartz crystal, which, however, he greatly prized. 

The Snake chief at Oipaulovi has no tiponi, and consequently no 
altar. The only objects at the end of the kiva, where the altar would 
have been had he possessed a tiponi, was a row of twenty snake whips 
leaning against the ledge of the rear wall, behind the sipapw. There 
were two large bags hanging from a peg in the rear wall of the kiva, 
and on the floor, at one side, four canteens like those which the women 
use to carry water from the spring to the pueblo. These were full of 
snakes, and their apertures were stopped with corncobs. The head of 
an arrowsnake protruded from one of the bags hanging on the wall. 

The Ceremonies on the Day galled Totokya^ 

On August 22, which was the day before the Snake dance at Oipau- 
lovi, I visited both the Antelope and the Snake kiva at about 9 oclock 
a. m. Both kivas displayed a bow tied across the ladder, about 6 feet 
above the hatch. These bows had red-stained horsehair hanging to 
the strings, and a few large feathers suspended at intervals. On the 
roof, about the hatchway, radiating from the entrance, were six lines 

'The Walpi JJalakonti altar has four meal cones in the same positions. American Anthropologist, 
April, 1S92, p. 116, pi. i, fig. 3. 
2 The eighth day of all great ceremonials is called totokya. Journ. Amer. Eth. and Archseol, Vol. iv. 
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of meal on a layer of valley sand, which had beeu eveuly sprinkled on 
the roof of the kiva. When I entered the Antelope kiva, I found 
eleven priests assembled there, all engaged in making pahos and all 
with red feathers in their hair. Traces of meal, which had been 
gprinkled by the priests, were seen on the colored sands of the altar; 
this was probably an evidence that songs had been sung about it the 
night before, as I was told had been the case, but was not present. 

All thepalios, with certain exceptions to be noted, were of the length 
of the middle finger, and were painted green, with red points. Each 
palio was composed of two sticks, one of which, called the female, had 
a facet at one end. These pahos were tied midway of their length, and 
to them were attached two herbs, called Tcurnyu and mdahe. When I 
called the attention of the priests to the fact that at Walpi pamnabi 
was used instead of mdahe, they replied that both were equally eflBca- 
cious, and had the same intent. In addition to the green pahos, others, 
painted black, were similarly employed. The pipe-lighter, who, while 
not the chief, was most communicative, explained the signification of 
the oft'erings he made. They were as follows : 

1. A hlack paho. 

2. A double-stick green paho or cakwapaho, with six attached na- 
Jcwdlcwoci. 

3. A green paho with green points. 

4. A green paho with black points. 

5. Five white-feathered nakwdlcwoois. 

It will be noted that the green 'pahos were of the length of the middle 
finger, which is very different from the plumed sticks made by the 
Antelopes at Walpi on the day before the Snake dance, for on that 
day the Walpians make a paho the length of the last two joints of the 
same finger. On interrogating the priests, I discovered that the Walpi 
rule was not carried out in Cipaulovi, and that there was no variation 
in the length of the paho. 

We have seen how tardy the chief was in making the Antelope altar, 
and consequently it is apparent why the seven pahos of different 
lengths could not be made, for the sixteen-song celebration was cur- 
tailed in the number of presentations, and its equivalent performed 
only once or twice. 

About noon there were brought into the kiva stalks of corn and 
vines of the bean, cantaloupe, watermelon, and of certain unknown 
plants. These were done up with yucca thread in two wads or bundles 
and placed on the altar, after which the man who tied them together 
smoked on them for some time and then placed the bundles back of 
the altar. These bundles were carried in the mouth of the participant 
in the Antelope dance, which, in Cipaulovi as at the other pueblos, 
occurred at sunset of this day {totoJcya). 

At the close of the paho making, at about 1.30 p. m., a young man 
was given apaho, the netted gourd, and an ear of corn. He donned a 
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ceremonial blanket, and was commissioned to deposit the palw in a 
spring. As no songs were sung, and as he bore an ear of corn and 
a single paho, one would naturally have regarded this youth as a nov- 
ice, but such was not the interpretation given me by the assembly. 
When the youth returned, he carried spring water in the netted gourd, 
and still held the ear of corn. The chief took these from him and laid 
the netted gourd on a little pile of sacred meal near the altar. On the 
corn, which he deposited near by, he sprinkled sacred meal. The chief 
then took the pipe, lighted by the pipe-lighter, and smoked several 
puffs into the water, kneeling, on the floor before it. He then handed 
the pipe to the young courier, who squatted at his side and smoked 
in turn. 

While this was going on, another young man, who had brought into 
the kiva a number of willow sticks as thick as a lead pencil and per- 
haps two feet long, began cutting them into small sections, allowing 
them to fall into a basket tray. After having made these sections, he 
moistened them and carried the basket out of the room, placing it on 
the roof of the kiva, so that the moistened twigs might dry in the sun. 
Later, several balls of clay, about the size of baseballs, were made 
and placed in the same basket. These are the objects called the 
"frog's young," which I have described in my accounts of the Snake 
and Flute ceremonials at Walpi. The Antelope chief then took a flag 
leaf, moistened it, and made an annulet, rolling the leaf back and 
forth, in and out, and when finished he tied to it two small feathers. 
In all respects this annulet was like that carried by the Flute girls in 
the Flute ceremony or placed on the heads of the female lightning fig- 
ures on the sand picture of the Antelope altar at W alpi. It was painted - 
black, and one of the netted gourds was placed upon it by the side of 
the altar. 

By this time, or about 2 oclock, all the Antelope priests had 
finished making their j^aAos, and laid them down, each depositing his 
prayer-sticks in his own basket tray, in front of the altar, as shown in 
plate Lxxi. 

The chief carefully swept the floor of the kiva, gathering up all' 
shavings, whittlings, and fragments of herbs. This refuse was placed 
in a blanket, sprinkled with meal, and carried out. Shortly afterward 
a priest brought in all the Antelope rattles and deposited them in the 
corner of the kiva; all these objects are in his keeping, but each priest 
brought to the room all his other paraphernalia. 

The Antelope Dance 

The Antelope dance at Cipaulovi took place in the larger plaza at 6.20 
p. m. on August 22. A Msi was erected on the southern part of this 
open space, about halfway between the central pahoM, or shrine, and 
the arcades through which the priests came from their kivas. A plank, 
with a hole in it symbolizing the sipapu, was let into the ground 
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immediately before the Msi, the entrance to which was closed with a 
blanket ( 1) or cloth. 

Eleven Antelope and thirteen Snake priests took part in the Ante- 
lope dance, and at Cipaalovi, as at Walpi, the whole afternoon was 
consumed by them in their kivas, costuming for the public exhibition. 
Shortly before the priests emerged from their rooms, the Antelope chief 
went over to the Snake kiva, and, without ceremony, asked the Snake 
chief if he were ready. This was in marked contrast to the formal 
in^'itation presented at Walpi, where the Antelope priests sprinkle 
pinches of sacred meal in the hatchway of the Snake kiva and form a 
line before it. 

Shortly after the return of the Antelope chief to his kiva, the eleven 
Antelope priests filed out of their secret room, led by their chief. They 
wore practically the same costume as the Antelopes of Walpi, which 
seems to be prescribed in all the villages. 

The chief carried his tiponi across his left arm, and bore in one hand 
the bow with red horsehair attached to the string. Next to him was 
a man with the netted gourd, an ear of corn, and a paho. There was a 
third, who later took a,position midway in the line and carried a well- 
filled medicine bowl. Bach Antelope wore a ceremonial kilt of white 
cotton with embroidered ends, ornamented with raincloud symbols in 
red and dark green. Their faces had a line of white from the corners 
of the mouth to the ears, and the chin was painted black. They had 
zigzag lines of white on the breast, arms, and legs; fox-skins depended 
from their waists behind, turtle-shells were fastened back of the knee, 
and each was richly ornamented with shell and turquois necklaces. 
Every Antelope except the chief and the bearer of the medicine bowl 
carried two rattles. A few of the participants wore cottonwood leaves 
in their armlets. 

The procession, headed by their chief, filed four times around the 
plaza, the circuit being sinistral, or with the center on the left hand, 
but not including thepaJioki. As the Antelopes passed the shrine they 
threw a pinch of meal toward it, and as they approached the kisi each 
man dropped a pinch of sacred meal on the plank, and stamped vio- 
lently upon it. At the end of the fourth circuit they formed a platoon, 
separated into two sections by the Msi, the chief standing at the 
extreme right. They continued shaking their rattles, but not singing, 
while the Snake priests made their entrance. No kalektaka, with a 
whizzer, followed the Antelope priests. 

The Snake priests, headed by their chief, came shortly afterward. 
Their chief carried his bow with red horsehair, but had no tiponi or 
other official insignia. The Snake priests followed him, and the line 
made four circuits of the plaza, embracing the whole rectangle in their 
course. As they passed the shrine they dropped a pinch of meal upon 
it, and when in front of the cottonwood bower they did the same, stamp- 
ing violently on the plank in the ground. 
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As a rule the Snake priests were appareled similarly to those of 
Walpi, but the whole face was painted black, with white under the chin 
and on the neck. Their cheeks were not smeared with the micaceous 
hematite which gives such ahideous appearance to the Walpi performers. 

After the thirteen Snake men had lined up before the eleven Ante- 
lopes, who all the time were shaking their rattles, a low song began, the 
Antelopes being the singers. As the song progressed the Snake men 
locked arms and stepped backward and forward, while two men, an 
Antelope and a Snake, ambled backward and forward between the lines 
of swaying priests. They went to the Msi or cotton wood bower and 
returned to the head of the lines several times. The Antelope priest 
then took from the Icisi the wad of cornstalks and vines and put it in 
his mouth, as the Walpi priests do the snake. The Snake priest accom- 
panied him, placing his left hand on the shoulder of his companion and 
acting as the "hugger." In this way the two men pranced slowly 
between the lines of swaying priests, who stepped forward and back- 
ward one step, the Antelopes singing and shaking their rattles. The 
carrier held the wad in his mouth like a pipe, and after a few courses 
he was relieved by another priest. After this was continued several 
times, the wad was returned to the Msi, the asperger sprinkled water, 
and the Snake and Antelope priests filed away in turn, each making 
circuits of the plaza. No warrior with a whizzer accompanied the pro- 
cession, and although one of the Antelopes wore a garland of cotton- 
wood leaves, he did not call out at the Msi the foreign words, ^^Tcamahia, 
awahia," etc. 

The Snake Race 

On the morning of August 23, before daybreak, the Antelope priests 
sang their songs and consecrated the trays of pahos before the altar. 
I regret to record that I was too late to see this ceremony, although I 
reached the kiva before sunrise. There is every probability that the 
songs rendered, at that time correspond with the sixteen songs, with 
dramatic accompaniment, which I have observed at Walpi, but as pahos 
were not made in numbers on previous days, it is not probable that a 
similar ceremony occurred on the other mornings. 

When I arrived at the pueblo from my camp near the spring, the 
" Snake race " was already taking place in the valley between Cipaulovi 
and Ounopavi, and all the Antelope priests were seated on the rocky 
ledge west of the kiva watching for the return of the racers. The race 
was well attended, many young men from Micoiiinovi and Gipaulovi 
contending, and its termination was clearly visible from the mesa top. 
It presented no important differences from the Snake race at the other 
villages; the winner ran up the trail past the Antelope kiva, and the 
prize seemed to be simply the reputation which it gave him as a runner. 

Directly after the return of the racers, a number of boys and girls, 
who had been standing on the edge of the lower terrace, where lies the 
trail along which the racers approached the pueblo, started all together 
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to run up the hill to the town. They carried cornstalks, melons, and 
other objects, and many of them wore small ceremonial kilts and had 
their bodies decorated with various pigments. As they approached 
the houses men and women from the spectators ran down to meet them, 
and, when possible, seized the objects which the children bore. This 
afforded much pleasure and amusement, and closely resembled what 
has elsewhere been described in connection with similar races. 

Directly after them came a man personating a warrior. He wore a 
white kilt and an antelope skin, and at intervals twirled a buUroarer or 
whizzer. He, unlike the winner in the race, returned to the kiva accom- 
panied by all the other Antelope priests. They sat in a circle about the 
fireplace, smoking and exchanging terms of relationship. After all had 
smoked, beginning with the chief and ending with the pipe-lighter, each 
man took a pinch of ashes in his hand and remained silent, squatting 
on the floor. One of their number sang in a low tone, and as it^ontin- 
ued each man turned his hand about his head several times in a 
circular pass, spat on the ashes, which he then cast out of the hatch. 
Immediately afterward a bundle of dried roots was passed about, each 
priest nibbling a little thereof, after which he spat on his hands and 
rubbed them over his chest. This ceremony was purificatory in nature. 

Many pahos were still in the basket trays, and when the winning 
racer approached, the Antelope chief came out of the kiva and pre- 
sented one of these to him. At the termination of the race, the warrior' 
bearing the crook deposited the feather, which he wore in his hair, on 
the Antelope altar. 

The Snake Dance 

The Snake dance at Oipaulovi, as in all the other Tusayan pueblos, 
took place just before sunset; it was well attended by people from 
the other villages, and included the four Americans in my party. The 
dance itself was almost identical with that at Walpi, although much 
smaller in the number of participants. 

There were fifteen Antelope and thirteen Snake priests. When the 
time arrived for the dance, the chief of the Antelopes, who had been 
dressing in their kiva, went to the hatch of the Snake kiva and asked 
the Snake chief if he were ready. Immediately after his return, the 
Antelope priests filed out of their chamber into the plaza where the 
Msi had been erected. Their chief carried his badge of ofi&ce, or tiponi, 
and he was followed by a priest holding in both hands a medicine bowl 
and aspergill. This man, however, did not, as in other Snake dances, 
wear a garland of cottonwood leaves, nor did he cry out the mystic 
words, "TcamaWa," etc., which formed such a conspicuous feature in 
the Walpi ceremony. There was likewise no personification of a 
warrior {Icalelctaka) bearing the whizzer or buUroarer. 

' This was the man who stood at one of the goals in the race. 
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The Antelope priests made four circuits of the plaza, in the space to 
the southward and eastward of the shrine and Icisi, shaking their 
rattles as they marched, and dropping a pinch of sacred meal in the 
shrine as they passed it. Each man stamped on the plank before the 
Msi, dropping meal as he did so, and then the whole line formed a pla- 
toon facing eastward, where they stood shaking their rattles. 

Immediately the Snake men followed, making four circuits of the 
plaza, their course being much longer than that of the Antelope priests. 
As each priest passed before the Msi in these circuits, he stamped on 
the plank, after having dropped upon it a pinch of Sacred meal. They 
then lined up in front of the Antelope priests, and sang songs similar to 
those at Walpi. There was no call, however, to the warrior gods by an 
asperger. Among other episodes at Cipaulovi, I missed that quivering 
movement of the snake whips, elsewhere described. 

The line of Snake men next divided into groups of three — each trio 
composed of a "carrier," a "hugger," and a "gatherer." The carrier 
knelt down before the Msi, received a snake from a man within, put it 
in his mouth, and began the circuit of the plaza. He did not close his 
eyes, as do the performers at Walpi, and the hugger simply placed one 
hand on his shoulder. The carrier did not touch the snake, as at 
Oraibi, after he had placed it in his mouth; and, instead of throwing 
the reptile from him when he had completed the circuit, he took it out 
of his mouth and laid it on the ground at a certain place. The gatherer 
picked up the snake, not confining his attention to the carrier whom he 
followed, and not first throwing meal to the sun or sprinkling it on the 
reptile, as at Oraibi. As the carrier started on his circuit, he tucked 
his paho in his belt. The pahos used at Walpi were made by the Snake 
priests; those employed at Cipaulovi were made by the Antelope chief 
and given to the Snake men. 

As the snake carrier left the Msi, in his circuit, the asperger sprinkled 
him with medicine, but no maidens stood near to throw prayer-meal 
upon them, as at Walpi. After all the snakes had been carried in 
the mouths of participants in the dance, the Snake chief made a circle 
of sacred meal about 20 feet in diameter in front of thepahoM, and drew 
in it six meal radii, corresponding to the six cardinal points. The rep- 
tiles were then thrown into this ring, and the asperger sprinkled them 
with medicine, after which the maidens and women threw sacred meal 
from their basket plaques upon the writhing mass. At a signal the 
Snake priests rushed to the reptiles, seized as many as they could, and, 
as at Walpi, departed hastily down the mesa trails and distributed 
them to the cardinal points. As they left the plaza, a perfect rain of 
spittle from the spectators on the surrounding housetops followed them. 

The subsequent vomiting and feast differed in no essential particulars 
from the same episodes at Walpi. 

There were amon g the spectators numerous prominent Snake men from 
Walpi, including Kopeli the Snake chief, Supela his father, and Saliko 
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his mother. The former did not enter the kivas; and the last mentioned, 
who came to Oipaulovi the night before the dance, told me she prepared 
the "antidote" for the priests at Oipaulovi, as at Walpi. In essentials 
the public Snake dance in the pueblos last mentioned is similar, and 
the dress of the Snake and Antelope men practically identical. It 
would seem as if the ceremony were derived from Walpi rather than 
from Cunopavi. 

The Snake dance at Oipaulovi, as will be seen from the foregoing 
account, is abbreviated in character, small in number of participants, 
and curtailed in secret rites. On August 21 (Jwrnolctotokya), the day 
before the Antelope dance, the chief went off in search of wood, leaving 
his altar for a long time, with no one in the kiva for several hours. Such 
a proceeding may be more primitive, but it never happens at Walpi. 
While at Walpi the sand picture and altar of the Antelopes are pre- 
pared on the first day [yiinya), they are not made until the sixth or 
seventh day at Oipaulovi, or, more accurately speaking, the third day 
before the Snake dance. This in itself introduces a modification in 
secret cerem'onials. The awata natcis, or bows with red horsehair, were 
not hung upon the ladders before the eighth day, and were first seen on 
the ninth; at Walpi, they were placed there on the fifth day. All 
ceremonials with a snake tiponi were obviously omitted, and there are 
several complicated rites at Walpi which probably are absent in the 
Snake villages of other Tusayan pueblos. 



THE CUS^OPAYI SNAKE 0EEEMON"Y 
General Eemakks 

The ritual of this Tusayan village is less known than that of any- 
other, not a single Oanopavi ceremony ever having been described. 
There is, however, evidence that the complete Tusayan ritual is per- 
formed at this pueblo, and its age and isolation leads me to suspect 
that the modifications are of value from a comparative point of view. 
It is, therefore, with great pleasure that I am able, in this article, to 
present the results of the first study of Cunopavi ceremonials. Unfor- 
tunately, however, I can speak only of the public Snake dance and 
describe the Antelope altar, since I have not witnessed any of the secret 
rites pertaining to the ceremony. 

The attendance at the Snake dance of Cunopavi, in 1896, consisted 
of ten white persons and numerous Indians from the other mesas, 
in addition to the inhabitants; there were also two Ifavahos, who had 
come from a long distance. 

The Antelope Altak 

The sand mosaic of the Cunopavi Antelope altar (plate Lxxii) was 
bordered by a margin of sand of four colors — yellow, green, red, and 
white, separated by black lines — and was of rectangular shape, about 
the size of the Walpi altar. There were but two rows of semicircular rain- 
cloud figures in the inclosure of the margin. The first row, adjacent the 
margin, had four members — yellow, green, red, and white, in sequence, 
beginning at the right of the row. The second series had five semi- 
circles — yellow, black, yellow, green, and yellow, following the same 
sequence as the former. There were four zigzag lightning symbols, col- 
ored yellow, green, red, and white, each of which had a horn on the right 
side of the head. At the angles of each lightning symbol there were 
drawn, with black sand, figures of feathers. The zigzag lightning strokes 
and the semicircular rain clouds were outlined with black lines, and 
parallel lines representing falling rain were short and numerous. As at 
Cipaulovi, there were no stone implements around the margin of the sand 
picture, but at its four corners there were small cones of clay, each 
bearing the color of a cardinal point — yellow, green, red, and white, 
respectively. The front and rear margins of the sand picture, like those 
of the Cipaulovi altar, were destitute of objects. On each side of the 
sand picture there were four clay pedestals, two of which bore straight 
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sticks and two supported sticks crooked at the extremities. The tiponi 
was placed on a small hillock of sand somewhat back of the rear right- 
hand corner of the sand picture. In the rear of the left-hand corner, 
leaning against the wall of the kiva, were two rectangular slabs, the 
symbolism on which was not distinct, recalling the so-called Butterfly 
virgin slab of the Waipi Antelope altar. Around them were tied 
strings with appended nakwdlcwoci. 

At the time I studied the Cunopavi altar of the Antelopes there 
were finger marks on each rain cloud of the sand picture, where the 
chief had taken a pinch of each colored sand to carry to his field, these 
being symbolic of the different colored corn which he hoped would 
grow there. 

The Snake Dance 

The Snake dance at the pueblo of Cufiopavi was performed on August 
24, and was the only event of this complicated observance which I wit- 
nessed. While, therefore, my observations were limited, they consti- 
tute the first ever made by an ethnologist in this interesting and little 
known pueblo. Seventeen Antelope and eighteen Snake priests partic- 
ipated in the ceremony ; each Antelope carried two ' rattles, one in each 
hand, and there were three small boys among the Antelope priests, 
one of whom could not have been more than five years of age. The 
youngest of the lads was naked, but painted like his elders, and when 
he lined up with the other Antelopes before the Msi he held his place 
without shrinking, even when the venomous rattlesnakes crawled near 
him, an exhibition of infantile pluck which I have never seen excelled. 
This is not simply want of fear through ignorance, for again and again 
in their songs and talks the priests pray that they may not be bitten. 
He must have known the power of the snakes, but the same belief 
which controlled his elders gave him courage. The Cunopavi priests 
handled the rattlesnakes more fearlessly, if that were possible, than 
the participants at any of the other pueblos. 

The differences noted between the events and parai)hernalia of the 
Antelope and Snake men at Cunopavi and the other villages were the 
following: In addition to cottonwood boughs the Msi had cornstalks 
in its construction and a circle of sacred meal was made about it. 
The costume and body painting of the Antelopes were the same as at 
Walpi; there was no warrior with a whizzer or buUroarer, and the 
asperger did not call out the invocation to the cardinal points. The 
kilts of the Snake priests were as a rule without rattles, and the par- 
allel lines with which the zigzag figure of the plumed snake were 
marked extended across the figure. The bandolier was cylindrical, the 
medicine pellets few or wanting. 

'This is an interesting innovation at Cufiopavi. At Walpi and Oraibi each priest carries bat one 
rattle. These rattles are made of buckskin stretched over a pair of circular disks and fastened to a 
wooden handle; they contain small objects for rattles, and are painted white. 
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After the entrance of the Snake and Antelope men and their prelim- 
inary songs, which resembled those of Walpi, the Snake chief went 
inside the Msi and passed out the snakes. Before carrying these 
reptiles, the Snake priests made the circuit of the plaza in trios, the 
carrier, hugger, and gatherer posing in the same way as when they 
bear the snakes. This, of course, was subsequent to the four circuits 
made in line by the Snake priests when they entered the i)laza and 
stamped on the plank before the Msi. The snake carrier handled the 
reptile, as at Walpi, putting it in his mouth, and did not touch it after- 
ward with his hands, as at Oraibi; his eyes were open as at Cipaiilovi 
and Oraibi. The hugger simply placed his hand on the right or left 
shoulder of the carrier and stood behind him, not putting his arm 
about the carrier's neck, as at Walpi. After all the snakes had been 
carried, and while they were in the gatherer's hands, the Snake priests 
crowded about the entrance to the Msi, and something occurred which 
was not observable to the spectators. The circle of meal was next 
made some distance away; the lep tiles were then thrown within it, 
and the women sprinkled or threw their plaques full of meal upon the 
snakes. The priests then rushed in, seized the reptiles, and darted 
away, as elsewhere desci-ibed. As they left the plaza all of the specta- 
tors spat after them, as at Cipaulovi. Then occurred something which 
had never before been witnessed in any of the six presentations of the 
Snake dance which I have observed. Several of the Snake priests 
did not obtain reptiles from the writhing mass in the ring of meal, and 
consequently did not rush down the steep mesa trails with those who 
did, but they made the circuit of the plaza four times before the Msi, 
sprinkled meal ou the sipapu and stamped on the plank, after which 
they filed off to their kiva. It was ; not clear to me whether this was 
accidental or an unusual modification ; but I am inclined to think that 
the number of reptiles was so few that these priests could not obtain 
any with which to rush down the mesa, and this way of retiring to 
their kiva is prescribed in such a case. 
16 ETH 19 



THE OP.AIBI SNAKE CBEEMONY 
General Remarks 

On account of the isolation of the pueblo and the persistent way in 
which its people have resisted innovations, the presentation of the 
snake ritual at Oraibi has long been regarded as the most primitive of 
all the Hopi ceremonials. 

In an article ' on the "Ancient Province of Tusayan," Major Powell 
partially described an Oraibi ceremony, but too briefly to be identified. 
So far as I know this was the first account of Tusayan kiva rites. A 
large oil painting of a Tusayan ceremony and altar has long hung in the 
pottery court of the National Museum. This painting, I am informed 
by Major Powell, was made under his direction and represents a scene 
in a Tusayan kiva. Several priests, apparently engaged in rites about 
a medicine bowl, are figured, and from the arrangement of the maize of 
different colors about it I suppose the picture represents the making 
of charm liquid. The attitude of the priest in the act of blowing smoke 
into the bowl confirms me in this interpretation. 

The representation of the reredos is unlike anything which has been 
reported from Tusayan. The room has a hatchway, but is unlike any 
Oraibi kiva which I have seen. 

In 1895 1 figured and described^ the altar of one of the Flute societies 
at Oraibi. Mr H. E. Voth, a resident missionary, has recently given 
much time to the study of the Oraibi ritual, and has shown me several 
sketches of highly characteristic altars, accounts of which he intends 
later to publish. We are, therefore, on the way to a more exact knowl- 
edge of the ceremonials, religious paraphernalia, and altars of this inter- 
esting pueblo which has so long resisted the efforts of ethnologists. 

The Antelope Altar 

The Antelope priests at Oraibi were not overgenial to strangers 
wishing to pry into their secret rites, and the Snake priests positively 
refused to allow me or any white man, except the missionary, Mr Yoth, 
to enter their kiva.' I entered the Antelope kiva uninvited, but my 

'Scribner's Magazine, Vol. xi, 'So. 2, New York, December, 1875. 

^The Oraibi riute Altar; Journal of American Folk-lore, Vol. viii, Oct.-Dec, 1895. 

sOne or two white men told me that they ventured into the Snake kiva when the priests were away 
and saw nothing there but stone images, probably twins, or the Little War Gods. As the Snake 
chief at Oraibi has no tiponi, he makes no altar, and the stone image was the tutelary god of warriors, 
known as the Little Gods of War, PiiiikoBhoya aud Palunhoya. 
290 
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preseuce there was not welcome, aud most of the half hour which I 
spent there was occupied iu reasoning with the priests. I succeeded 
in making a sketch of their altar, but was several times ordered out, 
and was therefore not loth to leave the kiva when I had finished. 
There was some little satisfaction in being able to tell the priests of 
Oraibi in their own kiva that my studies of Antelope altars in other 
pueblos enabled me to interpret about every object which theirs pos- 
sessed, since they were so similar. This, however, was not strictly 
true as regards all the fetishes, for there were two or three objects on 
the Antelope altar at Oraibi which are different from those at Walpi, 
Cipaulovi, and OuDopavi, and beyond my comprehension. 

The size of the Antelope altar at Oraibi (plate lxxiii) was about the 
same as that of Walpi, and the sand i)icture almost identical, so that a 
description of this portion of it would be a duplication of accounts else- 
where published.! The sand picture was surrounded by a yellow, green, 
red, and white border of sand. There were semicircular figures of rain 
clouds in yellow, green, red, and white, arranged in the same order as 
at Walpi, and in like sequence. The four lightning symbols, however, 
differed somewhat, all of these having square appendages to the heads, 
instead of horns and diagonally marked rectangles. These square 
appendages, as nearly as I could make out, were on both sides of the 
heads, but accuracy in this minute particular was next to impossible. 
There were no stone hoes about the border of the sand picture, as at 
Wa4pi. Along each side was a row of clay pedestals, in each of which 
were inserted, straight or crooked sticks, to the tops of whidh were 
attached red-stained nalcivdlcwocis. They were arranged side by side 
and there were no breaks or " gateways," as at Walpi. At the side of 
each crook a small netted gourd was, placed. At the end of each line of 
sticks, one on each side of the altar, there was a head of an antelope, 
with horns,. nose, and neck. These objects are iiot found on the Ante- 
lope altars of Walpi, Cipaulovi, or Ouuopavi, and are significant 
accessories in the secret ceremonials. 

The floor in fron.t of the altar had no pedestals with upright sticks, 
but upon it was a medicine bowl, the six-directions corn, and an 
aspergill. 

The rear of the altar was strikingly different from that of any Ante- 
lope altar which has been described. There were no stone fetishes of 
animals, as at Walpi, and although the^two tiponis were present, both 
of these belonged to the Antelopes. Tlie Snake society at Oraibi, as at 
Cipaulovi and Cuuopavi, has no palladium or tiponi. These two objects 
stood just in the rear of the margin of the sand picture, one on each 
side of a square medicine bowl, which occupied the middle and there- 
fore corresponds in position to the mountain-lion fetish on the Walpi 
altar. Projecting from the top of the left-hand tiponi was an object 
which, from my point of observation, resembled a stone implement, but 

> Jour. Amor. Eth. and Arcbieol., Vol. iv, pp. 17-24. 
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in other respects the two tiponis resembled those of the Walpi altar. 
Polios were placed upright near each tiponi, and from one of these a 
long string, with feathers tied to the extremity, was stretched across 
the sand picture. 

The medicine bowl back of the altar had three T-shape figures painted 
upon it, and behind this vessel there were four pahos placed upright 
with strings drawn over the top of the medicine bowl. At the extreme 
left of the, rear of the altar there was an ancient vase with terraced 
elevations. Back of all the objects at the rear of the altar there was 
a ridge of sand in which was inserted a row of eagle wing feathers. 
Between the rows of crooks and the lateral margin of the sand picture 
long pahos were laid lengthwise on the floor. A basket *of sacred meal 
was placed on the floor near the right-hand efiSgy of an antelope head. 

It will be seen from an examination of the details of the Antelojie 
altar of Oraibi and comparison with those of Cipaulovi, Cunopavi, and 
Walpi, that it is the most complicated and has several objects not else- 
where duplicated. Moreover, the arrangement of 'the objects back of 
the altar is such that it would, be quite strange, indeed almost impos- 
sible, for the Antelope chief to introduce several of the events which 
occur in the sixteen-song celebration at Walpi. 

The Antelope Dance 

The Antelope or Corn dance at Oraibi took place at sunset, as in the 
other villages, but it was not so brilliant a spectacle nor was it per- 
formed by so many priests as at Walpi. The Antelope priests, headed 
by their chief, marched directly from their kiva to the Msi, and made 
four circuits of the plaza, each priest stamping on the depressed plank 
as he passed before it. 

After they had formed a platoon, the Antelope chief drew a line of 
meal in front of them, and at the extreme end of this line he set his 
tiponi upright on the ground. At one side of this badge, also on the 
Hue' of meal, the asperger deposited his medicine bowl. Each Ante- 
lope then placed the netted gourd and stick which he carried on the 
ground before him, so that all these objects were arranged in a row 
before the platoon of Antelope priests. 

The Snake men came out of their kiva and made four circuits of 
the plaza in front of the line of Antelope priests, who shook their 
rattles as the Snakes passed before them. Each Snake ijriest dropped 
a pinch of meal and stamped vigorously on the plank as he passed the 
Msi, and then took his place in line before the platoon of Antelope 
priests. They were led by their chief, an old man, who, however, had 
no badge of oflce on his arm. The Antelope priests wore feathers in 
their hair and a small white feather on the crown of the head. The 
asperger was distinguished by a fillet of cottonwood leaves. Their 
bodies were painted with zigzag lines in white, but all wore heavy 
shell and turquois necklaces. Each priest, except the asperger, car- 
ried a rattle in the right hand and a stick and water gourd in the left. 
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Platoons of Antelope and Snake priests at the opening of the dance 
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The chief bore his tiponi over his left arm. All wore white dance kilts 
with rain-cloud decorations, and a characteristic sash. Several had 
bandoliers of yarn over the right shoulder and a hank of wool on the 
left knee, but none of the Antelope priests wore moccasins and but few 
had fox-skins dangling from their belts. The position of the chief was 
at the extreme right of the line. An old Antelope priest carried an 
ear of corn. 

Each of the Snake priests wore a small red feather in his hair, but 
their faces were not painted ; all, however, had daubs of white pigment 
on their arms and legs. Several had hastily tied white kilts, similar to 
those of the Antelopes, about their loins, and only two had the charac- 
teristic snake kilts. Each carried his snake whip in his right hand, a 
bag of meal in his left, and most of the performers wore moccasins. 
None had necklaces, fox-skins, or bandoliers. The platoon of Snake 
men stood some distance from the Antelopes, with a lad on the extreme 
right. As the Antelopes sang and shook their rattles, the Snake 'men 
bent slightly forward, pointing their whips toward the ground, then mov- 
ing them backward and forward Avith a waving motion. As the music 
continued, the asperger, not leaving his' position by the side of the 
Antelope chief, called out in a low voice the 'words '^Tcamahia," etc, 
several times. 

After he had ceased, he went to the opening of the Msi, and took out 
one of the bundles of cornstalks, melons, and other vines, put the butt 
in his mouth, holding the other end in both hands before him. A 
second priest, i)utting his left hand on the left shoulder of the asper- 
ger, walked behind the carrier, stroking his back with a snake whip. 
In this way the two made several promenades between the platoons of 
Snake and Antelope priests, the former singing and shaking their 
rattles, all with netted gourds and sticks in their left hands. As this 
proceeding continued the Snake priests stepped backward and forward 
in line, poising themselves first on one leg and then on the other. 

At the conclusion of this dance the Snake priests filed about the 
plaza, making the circuits before the Msi, and returned to their kiva. 
The Antelope priests did the same, but went to their own ceremonial 
chamber. This closed totolcya (August 18), so far as public ceremonies 
were concerned. 

The Snake Eace 

A snake race of Oraibi took place at sunrise of the same day on which 
the Snake dance was celebrated, as at Walpi, Cipaulovi, and Ounopavi. 

The Snake Dance 

At a short time before sunset, on August 19, the Antelope priests 
filed out of their kiva and made four circuits in front of the Msi, each 
stamping on the plank and dropping a pinch of meal as he passed. 
They were headed by the chief, who carried his tiponi on his left fore- 
arm. The chief in turn was followed by the asperger, who Avore a 
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cbaplet of cottonwood leaves and carried a medicine bowl and aspergill 
with both hands. Each Antelope wore a white " breath -feather " in his 
hair, which hung down his back, but none had a bunch of feathers on 
his head. The chin was painted black and there was a white line along 
the upper border of the black from ear to ear across the upper lip. All 
wore necklaces of shell or turquois and each was adorned with zigzag 
lines of white pigment along the body, on each breast, from shoulder 
to belt, continued on the back on each side to the waist. There were 
also zigzag white lines on the arm, and the forearm was painted white. 
Each wore a bandolier of woolen yarn over the right shoulder, and 
everyone, save the asperger, carried a rattle in the right hand. All 
the dancers wore kilts and embroidered sashes, with pendent fox- skins 
behind, and all had moccasins. Thus appareled they lined up in a 
platoon, the chief at the left, the Tcisi midway in the line, shaking 
their rattles while awaiting the Snake priests. 

The Snake priests then came from their kiva headed by their chief, 
who had no tiponi. Bach Snake priest wore a bunch of feathers in his 
hair, and curious feathered objects on the back of the head. Their 
faces were blackened, but there was no white paint on the chin. All 
wore shell and turquois necklaces, armlets, and wristlets, and daubs of 
white on their foreheads, breasts and backs. 

Their kilts were colored red, with zigzag figures of the plumed snake, 
bearing tripod-shape and alternate parallel bars as ornaments. Less 
than half their number had a fringe of antelope hoofs on the lower edge 
of the kilt; all wore fox-skins pendent from their loins, turtle-shell 
rattles on the leg, moccasins stained red with sesquioxide of iron, and 
red wristlets. Each carried a snake whip. After the preliminary 
forward and backward steps, and after shaking theif whips in unison 
with the songs of the Antelopes, they divided intp groups of three, 
called carrier, hugger, and gatherer. 

The snakes are carried at Oraibi in a way peculiar to this pueblo and 
differently from that adopted in any other Tusayan village. The posture 
of the hugger is likewise exceptional. When the carrier approaches the 
hisi in which the snakes are confined, he places his whip in his belt, seizes 
the reptile, puts its neck in his mouth, with head pointing to his left, 
and grasps the body of the snake with his two hands,- the right above 
the left. The carrier does not close his eyes, and he takes but one reptile 
at a time. In -this way he ambles about the plaza in a circle, the center 
toward his left. When he has completed the circuit, he takes the rep- 
tile from his mouth and lays it on the ground, with the head pointing 
away from the Msi. The hugger follows the carrier, placing his left 
hand on the left shoulder of the carrier, whose back he strokes with 
the snake whip. He stands behind the carrier, and not at his side, as 
at Walpi. Tlie gatherer picks up the reptiles after they have been 
placed on the ground. If the reptile coils for defense, he strives to 
make him uncoil by movements of the whip ; otherwise he takes a little 
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sacred meal, says a prayer, casts a pinch to the settin|!f sun, sprinkles 
a little on the head of the reptile, and suddenly grasps the snake back 
of the head. The gatherers collect the snakes whenever dropped by 
the carriers, and hold them in their hands as the others are borne 
about the plaza. 

The women did not stand in line and sprinkle the Snake priests with 
meal as they passed with their burdens, but when the reptiles were 
thrown in a heap, after the dance, both maids and matrons emptied 
trays of meal upon the snakes on the ground. 

After all the reptiles had been carried about the plaza in the way 
indicated above, they were thrown in the middle of a ring of sacred 
meal, marked with six radii, also of meal, corresponding to the cardinal 
points, the zenith, and the nadir. At a signal the Snake priests rushed 
to the circle, seized all the snakes they could gather, and darted off 
with them down the mesa sides to the four quarters, where the reptiles 
were deposited. Later they returned, divested themselves of their 
scanty clothing, retired to a secluded spot, bathed, took an emetic (?), 
and vomited. The Antelopes meanwhile made four circuits in front of 
the Icisi and retired to their kiva. As at Walpi, the Snake men feasted 
at nightfall, not having tasted food on the day of the dance. 

In reviewing the details of the Snake dance at Oraibi, as described 
above, we are impressed, first, with the small number of participants, 
eleven Antelope and fifteen Snake priests; secondly, with the peculiar 
manner of carrying the reptiles ; and, thirdly, with the lack of brilliancy 
in the personal adornment of the performers. The entrance of the Snake 
chief, Kopeli, at Walpi, followed by his band, is a most striking affair, 
full of life and startling in character. At Oraibi this part is very 
tame in comparison, without dash or excitement, and fails in vigor, 
energy, and power. The number of participants at Oraibi, not a third 
of those at Walpi, is also disappointing to one who has seen the dance 
at the East Mesa. I can, however, well believe that the Oraibi Snake 
dance more closely resembles that of Walpi before the advent of so 
many visitors, than does the present exhibition at the latter pueblo. 
Everything at Walpi shows a vigorous cult, a popular society, an 
earnestness as great as at Oraibi, but the primitive character of the' 
whole is somewhat spoiled by the introduction of gaudy ribbons, orna- 
ments, and personal decorations purchased from the trader. 



DIFPBEENCES m ACOBSSOEIBS 
Gbnekal Ebmarks 

The most striking differences in sucli events as were witnessed in the 
Snake dance presentations thus far recorded have been noted in the 
preceding pages. E'one of them are of sufficient importance to indicate 
more than local modifications. The strong likenesses which one cere- 
mony bears to the other indicate the same cult and a common origin. 

It would, I believe, be a little short of puerile to ascribe the Snake 
ceremonials in the different Tusayan pueblos to independent ra^olations, 
so close are their similarities in details and so definite are the legends of 
their common origin . There is, however, an aspect of the study of Snake 
dances among other pueblos which merits more serious attention, io the 
intelligent discussion of which exact data on the Tusayan variants may 
be of value. From a study of the amount of variation in the same rite 
in these five pueblos, we may obtain a knowledge of the limits of variants 
which will be of service in comparative studies. 

The following are some of the features in the Snake ceremonies which, 
I am told, did not occur at Oraibi^ and Cipaulovi: 

I. The singing of a series of sixteen songs on the first four days. 

II. The personification of the bear and puma, and accompanying 
rites. 

III. Ceremonial mixing of Snake medicine. 

As there was no Snake altar at Oraibi, Cipaulovi, or Cunopavi, the 
reptijes were not thrown across the room, but simply dried on the sand, 
as at Sia. 

Both at Oraibi and Cipaulovi, pahos of different lengths correspond- 
ing to different days and distance of shrines were not made, and as this 
is a prominent feature in the Walpi variant, its absence has profoundly 
modified the attendant rites at the other villages, imparting to them 
many modifications. 

Pahos 

Most of the pahos or prayer-sticks made at Cipaulovi on the day 
before the Snake dance were of the length of the middle finger, while 
at Walpi they are of the length of the ultimate joint. One of the com- 
ponent sticks has a flat facet, whereas at Walpi neither has a face. The 
stick with a facet upon it is the female; the other, the male. 



'Mr H. E. Votli has made elaborate studies of tlie secret rites of the Oraibi Snake dance, from 
beginning to end. His observations, when published, will no doubt throw a flood of light on the 
unknown portions of the ceremonial. 
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Of aU the suggestions that have been offered to explain the paho 
on comparative grounds, none seem to me more worthy of acceptance 
than that it is a sacrifice by symbolic substitute. The folktales of the 
Pueblos are not without reference to human sacrifice, and offerings of 
corn or meal would be natural amongan agricultural peoplelikethe Hopi. 
Substitutes for human sacrifices to the gods were sometimes made by 
the Aztecs in the form of dough images, so that the method by substitu- 
tion, common in Europe, was not unknown in America. When occasion 
demanded, the Hopi legend says, they sacrificed a child and their chief, 
but in these days sacrifice has come to be a symbolic substitute of 
products of the field— corn, flour, or pahos — still retaining, however, 
the names "male" and "female," and with a human face painted on one 
end of the prayer-stick. 

The Kisi 

Each of the four pueblos of Tusayan where the Snake dance is cele- 
brated has a Msi or bower made of cottonwood boughs, near which the 
Snake dance is celebrated, and in which the reptiles are confined before 
they are carried about the plaza. These Msis are all very similar in 
their construction, the only difference which I have detected being the 
use of cornstalks 1 and reeds with the cottonwood boughs in the Oraibi 
celebration. All were closed in front by a wagon-sheet or cloth. 

The Msi at Oraibi is placed in the open space west of the town, that 
of Cipaulovi in the main plaza, and that of Ounopavi in the plaza 
between the westernmost and inner row of houses. The vicinity of the 
Msi to a shrine is peculiar to Cipaulovi. 

Snake Whips 

The snake whips of the Middle Mesa pueblos are made of two sticks 
instead of one, as at Walpi, and in some instances have attached pack- 
ets of cornhusk, presumably containing prayer-meal, which are absent 
on the Walpi snake whips. These may thus be regarded as true pahos 
or prayer-sticks. The neat little fringed bags of buckskin, in which 
the Snake priests of Walpi carry their sacred meal, I did not see at 
Cipaulovi or Oraibi, where the meal bags were large and coarse. 

Snake Kilts 

The snake kilts vary in no important detail in the different villages, 
except that they are sometimes made of deer or antelope skin, some- 
times of cloth, but are always stained red. The zigzag figure in the 
middle of the kilt is decorated with crossbars alternating with tripod 
figures, or simple parallel lines. The kilts of the Middle Mesa and 
Oraibi generally have these bars extending across the figure of the 

1 Jn the Sia variant cornstalks are said to be used in the construction of the "grotto," which Mrs 
Stevenson describes as "a conical structure of cornstalks bearing ripe fruit." This "grotto" I 
regard as the Sia equivalent of the Tusayan kisi. 
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snake. The lower fringe may be of tin cones or antelope lioofs,.or they 
may be destitute of all apiiendages, according to the pueblo. Tin cones 
are universal at Walpi. 

The feathers on the heads of the Snake priests vary in the different 
pueblos, especially those hanging downward on the hair behind. The 
antelope kilts are similar, and the sashes, fox-skins, and belts identical. 
The other striking differences have been mentioned in the account of 
the dance in each pueblo. 

The absence at Oipaulovi, Cufiopavi, and Oraibi of the personifica- 
tion of the JcaleMaka, or warrior, who carries the bow and arrow, and 
who twirls the whizzer, is noteworthy. At Walpi this personage 
appears in the rear of the line of Antelopes as they enter the plaza, 
then stands at the extreme left of the platoon, and is the last to leave 
the Msi at the close of the dance. He uses the whizzer at critical times 
in the ceremony, and has appeared in the three Walpi Snake dances 
which I have witnessed. He was not, however, seen in any of the vil- 
lages where this ceremony was celebrated in 1896. 
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THEOEETIO DEDUCTIONS 

When we attempt to analyze the Tusayan ritual, we are led .to suspect 
that the similarities in the great ceremonials are in part results of com- 
position. The Tusayan people have been made up of iucrements, 
which have gradually assimilated, as history and legends describe. 
Each of these additions brought its own ceremonials, some of which 
were still practiced, and have been transmitted to descendants, surviv- 
ing to the present day. The ritual has thus come to be one of compo- 
sition, not of replacement. 

Christianity had a like reception when it came among the pueblog. 
It was engrafted on the Pagan system, and so long as it was not 
thought to be aggressive it was welcomed; but so soon as the new cul/ 
sought to replace existing rites, it encountered resistance. EacL 
priesthood held that its rites were efficacious, and those of associate 
societies were likewise good ; but when any one of these priesthoods 
declared those of another bad, a position which to their minds was 
illogical, since the priests of one fraternity do not know the secret rites 
of another, an unusual condition arose. As history shows, there was 
no objection to Christianity at its advent, and it took its place with 
numerous Tusayan cults, in their system; but the attempt to over- 
throw the latter led to the hostilities which culminated in 1700. 

The several components which formed the Tusayan people practiced 
ceremonials similar in general character, but different in details. As 
they became united, each retained certain of its ceremonials, which 
have been transmitted to our time. The similarities we detect show 
how close these components were. 

The comparative studies of the Snake presentation which I have 
made in the three pueblos that celebrate this drama in the even years 
have led me to the conclusion that in my previous publications suffl- 
cient emphasis has not been placed on the corn worship which runs 
through it. The recognition of this element I owe more especially to 
studies of the Flute ceremonials, which, as I have insisted, are in many 
respects akin to the Snake dances. 

As will be seen by a study of the altars of the Antelope priests, 
they are destitute of any idol, so that no clew can be obtained from 
that source in regard to the deity addressed. There are in each, how- 
ever, figures of rain clouds, which prove, so far as they go, the correct- 
ness of the belief that rain worship is at least one of the most prominent 
features. The fetish of the War god in the Snake kiva of Oraibi is 
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evidently a fspecial feature as a guardian of warriors, ana of small sig- 
nificance in a, broad discussion of the meaning of the Snake dance. 

Looking over the participants in the secret ceremonials of the Ante- 
lope kiva of Walpi, there are but two celebrants whom we can identify 
as personators. The Antelope priests, save possibly their chief, are 
simply celebrants, but the boy and girl who stand in the corners of the 
kiva must be something more; they represent some personage, ilnd 
consequently I have reflected on their identity. The names given me 
for these two children are the Snake-youth and the Snake-maid. These 
names are, I believe, simply cultus-hero names applied to them because 
of the societies which celebrate the rites. Who the Snake-boy really 
is I am not yet prei)ared to say, but I think the Snake-maid is simply a 
personation of the Oorn-maid, and these are my reasons for that belief: 
A supernatui'al being or mythological conception may be represented 
by Hopi priests in several ways. There are three methods which occur 
to me — (1) a symbolic picture, (2) an image, and (3) a personiification by 
a man, woman, or child. Designs on the reredos of altars, sand mosaics, 
altar slabs, and the like, are examples of the first. The rain clouds ou 
the Antelope sand picture, the painted sun disks in the PaliiluJconti 
screen drama, are symbolic of the supernaturals which they represent. 
Images likewise represent certain gods; but they are not the gods, only 
symbols in graven forms, as figures are symbolic pictures. The third 
and highest form are xjersoniflcations by men, women, or children. 
When necessity compels, or for practical reasons, these personifications 
are simply represented by symbols, effigies, or idols. Instead of a man 
representing the sun, Ave have a painted disk. This is carried out in 
different presentations of the same ceremony accordingly as it is elab- 
orated or abbreviated. Thus, in one presentation of the Mamzrduti a 
woman was dressed like a certain goddess, but in another this person- 
ification was replaced by a picture of this supernatural on a board; 
both had the same name, both the same intent. Practical reasons led 
to a personification in one and a symbolic picture in the other presen- 
tation of the ceremony. 

Bearing this thought in mind, let us return to a study of the Snake- 
maiden. When we compare her with other personifications in the 
Tusayan ritual, we find she is clothed in precisely the same manner, 
wears the same symbols, and in everyway is identical with the girls in 
the Flute ceremony; she is, in fact, the same personage. Our studies, 
therefore, naturally lead us to ask who the girls of the Flute ceremony 
represent. We have more to guide us in this search. 

The girls in the Flute are called the Lenya-manas, or Flute-maids, a 
name applied also to certain figurines on the Flute altars. This name 
is likewise a sacerdotal totem name of cultus heroes or tutelary deities 
of a Flute society. 

The images of the Flute-maids on the altar represent the Com or 
Germ maids. Of that there is proof, because they are sometimes 
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called by that name aud they have figures of corn painted on their 
bodies. Images of the same, highly elaborated into dolls, are known by 
the secular name, Galalco (Corn) maids. These dolls have character- 
istic symbols on the cheeks, the same rain-cloud ornaments on the head, 
a figure of an ear of corn on the forehead, eyes of difierent color| 
and painted chins. A Galalco -niana is the same as the effigy of the Flute- 
maid on the Flute altars, only with another name. In the Ldlahonti 
she is called the LaTcone-maiA, and in the Uamzrduti the Mamzrdu- 
maid, indicative of the society on whose altars they stand, just as the 
-Lemi/a-maid in the Lemja or Flute society. All are special names of 
the same personage, the Corn-maid, Miliyinwu, the Mother of Germs. 

In the secret ceremonials of the Flute it is not practicable to have 
a personification of the Corn-maid standing for nine days and nights 
near the altar, and she is therefore represented by an effigy, which is 
the image spoken of. But it is not desirable that the uninitiated 
should see this image, consequently it is not brought out on the plaza 
in public ceremonials. Foi' this reason, at that time the girls personify 
the Corn-maids. Hence the two maids in the Flute ceremonials repre- 
sent the same supernatural as the images. They are the Corn maids 
of legends, the Germ-girls, the Mothers of Germs, Muiyinwu. If the 
Lenya-manas are the Corn-maids, then Tcua-mana, the Snake virgin, 
Lakone-mana, the. Lalcone virgin, and Mamzrdu-mana are the same. The 
girl in the Antelope dramatisation is therefore a Corn-goddess. 

Let us see if the theory that the Tcua-mana and the Lenya-mana are 
Corn- goddesses is supported on other grounds. 

The Snake-maid in the dramatization ^ holds a bowl, stalks of corn, 
and bean vines; the Flute girls carry flat wooden slats, called corn 
pahos, on which corn is depicted. The chins of both are blackened, 
like the image of the LaJcone-mana, Corn-maid. The entrance of the 
Flute girls into the town on the ninth day of the Flute ceremony corre- 
sponds, according to legends, with the entrance of the Corn-maids. 
The Snake-maids wholn Tiyo is reported to have brought from the 
underworld, personified by the Tcua-mana in the Antelope rites, wore 
clouds on her head, as do the images of the Flute maids and the girls 
who personate the LOTcone-mana in the public dance. She brought all 
kinds of corn ; so likewise the various others with whom she is identical.. 
The so-called Snake-maid is, therefore, simply one of the Corn-maids,, 
and the dramatization^ in the Antelope kiva at Walpi is connected 
with her worship. 

In ancient ceremonies we may conjecture that the gods were personi- 
fied in the kivas by men or women dressed in an appropriate way and 
bearing prescribed symbols. In course of time, however, for practical 
or other reasons, images or symbolic pictures were substituted for 

* Jouni. Amer. Eth. and Archseol., Vol. iv, pp. 69, 76. The cornstalks and bean vines are carried in the 
bowl called the patne, q. t. 
' Journ. Amer. Eth. aud Arcliteol., Vol. IV, pp. 76-81. 
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personifications. The secret ceremouials of the Autelopes are still in 
that archaic condition, and the Corn -maid is still lepresented at Walpi by 
a girl of the pueblo. In the Flute rites, however, the Grerm-maids or 
Corn -maids are represented in the secret ceremonials by effigies on the 
altar, and in the public part of the dance by persons — maidens of cer- 
tain prescribed clans. 

In the Ldlalconti we have the same images of Corn-maids as on the 
Flute altars, and iiersoniflcations of the same by girls in the public dance. 
In the Mamzrduti the conditions are the same as in the Ldlalconti. 

Were it desirable to extend our comparisons beyond the boundaries 
of Tusayan to Cibola, we should there find the personifications taken 
by maids representing the Corn-maids in the Klalieioey and Mamponey, 
as I have elsewhere' described. 

By a similar course of reasoning by which we have determined the 
identityofTcMa-mftWft (Snake virgin), ieMi/a-wiawa (Flute virgijj.),iya7i:o«e- 
mana (Lakone-viv gin), and Mamzrdu-mana {Mamsrdu-vivgm), the associ- 
ate male or boy, called Tciia-tiyo, Lenya-tiyo, Lakone-Uyo, and Mamzravr- 
tiyo would also appear to be society names of the same personage. In 
the Walpi Snake- Antelope ceremony he carries a reptile ; in the Micou- 
inovi Flute altar his effigy bears a flute; in the Walpi Ldlalconti he is 
GotoTcinunwu, a Sky god. The only intimation of his identity would 
seem to be suggested by the last mentioned. He is the renowned 
cultus hero appearing in different guises in these four ceremonials. 
In one of the variants of the Snake legend, however, he is called 
White-corn, an attributal name, no doubt, which varies in the different 
ceremonials or religious fraternities. 

Two variants of the legend of the Snake society have been published 
which apparently differ very greatly, but which in essentials iare similar, 
although neither of these pretends to be accurate in details. In the 
variant first referred to,^ one of seven brothers, named from different 
colored corn, sought and found a maiden in a cave inhabited by Snake 
people, under guidance of a snake. These maidens were dancing, and 
the great snake chief "took hold of a cloudy substance," and began 
pulling, when a girl, " Bright-eyes," emerged, and was given to him as 
a wife. Under her direction, "White-corn," the youth, sought his 
home, and his bride was known as Tciiaicuqti. When they joined his 
kindred, it was "noticed" (recognized) that in times of drought ber 
prayers for rain were efficacious. The people desired her to erect the 
rain-cloud altar of her native home, to which she replied, "Fot until a 
child is born." She later conceived (in a tempest), and the peoijle were 
glad, because they hoped for a rain chief. White-corn and his wife 
retired to a distant mesa, and after seven days returned with her 
offspring, seven reptiles. The people sought in their disappointment to 

' Journ. Amer. Eth. ami Archa?ol., Vol. t, pp. 4G-55. 

= Leceiiil of the Snake orSer of the Hopi ns told by outsiders. Journ. American Folk-lore, Vol. i, 
1888. Snake ceremonials at Walpi; Journ. Amer. Eth. and Arcbasol., Vol. iv, 1894. 
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kill the brood, but an old man took them with the mother and father to 
his house. Something of unknown character happened in that house, 
and the Snake- woman, her offspring, and the old man vanished. The 
old man came back alone ; the Snake- woman never returned. There are 
many details which I have omitted, but the essentials to which I would 
call attention are that a young man, after many adventures, found in a 
cave inhabited by Snake people a maid, whom he brought to the home 
of his own kin. She gave birth to reptiles and disappeared. The 
name of the young man was White-corn ; the Snake-maid was associated 
with rain clouds. 

The incidents of the second variant are more detailed. I need not 
mention them, but will restrict my account to the main outline. 

A youth, under guidance of Spider-woman, visited the underworld and 
had many adventures with several mythic beings. He entered a room 
where people were clothed in snake skins, and was initiated into mys- 
terious ceremonials, iu which he learned prayers which bring corn and 
rain. He received two maids, associated with clouds, who knew the 
songs and iirayers efl&cacious to bring rains. He carried them to the 
upper world to his own people. One, the Snake-woman, he married; 
the other became the bride of the Flute-youth. His wife gave birth to 
reptiles. He left them and their mother, and migrated to another 
country.^ 

When we examine the legend of this youth, Tiyo, and his adventures in 
search of the two maids, we see still other evidences of the germ-worship 
or corn-worship referred to above. In the Snake kiva of the other world 
the chief told him, " Here we have abundance of rain and corn ; in your 
land there is but little; so thus shall you use the nahu [charm liquid to 
bring them]; fasten these prayers in your breast; and these are the 
songs you shall sing, and these thepaho^ you shall make (for that pur- 
pose); and vyhen you display the white [zigzag lines of ka,olin] and the 
black on your bodies, the clouds will come." When the chief gave 
Tiyo portions of the different colored sands from the altar, he said, 
"These are the colors of the corn Tiyo's prayers will bring" — that is, 
symbols of corn. He gave the two corn-rain maids ' into Tiyo's keep- 
ing — one for himself and one for his younger brother (presumably the 
Flute chief). 

I believe, however, we should not seek to identify too minutely the 
details of myths or legends in ceremonial proceedings, for undoubtedly 
the Hopi variants are more or less distorted, changed, and otherwise 
modified in recital, translation, and transmittal. 

The main points are, however, comparable; a cultus hero sought a 
mythic land blessed with abundance, and brought from that favored 
place the corn-rain maids, whose worship was powerful in bringing 
food and rain. 



1 Journ. Amer. Etli. and ArchiBol., Vol. iv, pp. 106-] 19. 

^These maids were enveloped by white fleecy clouds ; the offlgiea of the Corn-maids have symbols 
of clouds on their heads. 
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Stripped of poetic embellishment, the legend has a practical inter- 
pretation. The two necessities, corn and rain, failed the ancient Hopi 
at some early epoch in their history, so that they were in danger of 
starvation, when one of their number, furnished with prayer offerings 
as sacrifices, sought other people who knew prayers, songs, and rites to 
brin g the desired gifts. In order to learn these charms, he was initiated 
into their priesthood by this foreign people, and to make that adoption 
complete, married one of their maids, and, to save his brethren, he 
brought his bride and offspring to live with his own people. Her 
children were like those of her family (the Snake clan) and unlike 
his, and heuce trouble arose between them. The mother returned to 
her own land and the father also sought a new home. Their children 
inherited the prayers and songs which bring corn and rain, and they 
were ancestors of the present Snake people.' 

So it is, I believe, that every year, when the proper time comes, the 
men of the Snake family who have been initiated into the Snake 
fraternity, and the descendants to whom these prayers, songs, and 
fetishes were transmitted, assemble, and in order that their work may 
resemble the ancestral, and thus be more efftcacious, they gather the 
reptiles frolm the fields, dance with them as of old, personating their 
" mother," the Corn and Mist maids, in the kiva dramatization, and at 
the close of the dance say their prayers in hearing of the reptiles that 
they may repeat them to higher deities. In other words, they strive to 
imitate the conditions, so far as possible, which tradition ascribes to 
that favored place of the Snake people, where corn is plentiful and 
rain abundant. The worship of a Great Snake plays no part, but the 
dance is simply the revival of the worship of the Snake people as 
legends declare it to have been practiced when Tiyo was initiated 
into its mysteries in the world which he visited. 

In the same way we may explain the Flute observance as a ceremony 
for the fructification of corn and production of rain. The Flute-youth 
also obtained as his bride a Corn-mist maid. Her children were not 
serpents, but ancestral members of the Flute clans, and when the 
descendants celebrate their dance, representatives of her people take 
part. 

The nucleus of the Hopi confederacy is said to have been formed by 
a consolidation of these two phratries, the Snakes find the Flutes, who 
are reputed to be of the same blood, since their mothers were of the 
same people. But the mother of the Snake people, Tcuawuqti, in olden 
time gave birth to reptiles, the elder brothers of Snake men. Striving 
to reproduce the ancestral ceremonials, representatives of the legendary 
participants are introduced, and these are the reptiles which are 

^Notwithstanding strong claims are made to tlie contrary for other societies, I think there is evi- 
dence of an intimate relationship between the Snake priesthoodanrl the Snake phratry, as I Lave already 
elsewhere shown. This conclusion is likewise supported by Hodge's study of the Keresan and 
Tanoan clans. There are, of course, many priests in the Snake fraternity at Walpi from other 
phratries, but the majority, including the chief, are from the Snake people. 
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gathered iuto tbe kivas. Th^y are waslied,i because everyone who 
takes part in a ceremony must i3rst bathe as a purification. 

While this tlieory of the Snake dance is plausible, it offers no expla- 
nation of why the reptiles are carried in the mouths of the priests. It 
can readily be seen that it presupposes that they dance in the plaza 
-with the priests, but why are they not simply carried in the hands? 
For this I confess I have no adequate explanation, but the fact that 
they are carried in the hands as well as in the mouths at Oraibi is sug- 
gestive, especially if the Oraibi celebration is the most primitive. If 
we suppose that the Oraibi jnethod is intermediate in developmeiit 
between that of Walpi and the ancestral, we may suppose that formerly 
the participants danced with the snakes in their hands. Some daring 
priest, for a sensation, still holding the reptile in this way, put its neck 
in his mouth, possibly to prevent its coiling and hiding its size. That 
method was startling and was adopted by all, a condition which per- 
sists at Oraibi. A further evolution of the custom would be the 
removal of the hands, when the reptile wouhi be carried wholly in the 
mouth, as at Walpi, Cipaulovi, and Cunopavi.^ 

We have knowledge of pueblo peoples where tbe custom of carrying 
reptiles in the hands still persists, or survived to within a few years, 
but that does not prove that Tusayan derived its dance from that 
source. The participants in the Keresan Snake dances probably did 
not carry the reptiles in their mouths. In Espejo's reference to the 
Acoma variant, in 1583, no mention is made of this startling method 
of handling reptiles, and it would hardly have escaped mention had it 
been noticed, as It must have been had it existed. Mrs Stevenson, in 
her valuable account of the Snake dance of Sia, does not mention the 
custom of putting the snake in the mouth, but speaks of the Sia 
priests as carrying them in their hands. The Hopi claim that the 
Keresan priests never put the reptiles in their mouths. Thus the 
evidence, such as it is, seems to point to the conclusion that the habit 
was locally developed in Tusayan. 

The public exhibition, called the Antelope dance, on the afternoon of 
the eighth day, is evidently connected with corn celebrations, for at 
that time a wad of cornstalks and melon vines, instead of the reptiles, 
is carried in the mouths of the priests, as on the following day. 

The episode in the Snake kiva at Walpi, when the bear and puma 
personators carried cornstalks in their mouths and moved them before 
the faces of men, women, and children spectators, has probably the 
same signiflcancc' The pinches of diftjerent colored sand which were 
taken from the sand picture of the Antelopes before it was dismantled 
were carried to the cornfields, as symbolic of the different colored corn 
they hoped their prayers would bring conformably to the legend of its 
efficacy in that direction. 

> Jonrn. Ainer. Eth. and Arcbseol., Vol. IV, pp. 81-86. 

^The same method appears to have existed elsewhere. American Anthropologist, Vol. vi, No. 3, 1893. 
'Journ. Amer. Eth. and Archseol., Vol. IV, pp. 62, 63. 
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While this bifid element of corn worship and rain ceremonials runs 
through the whole festival, that part of it which pertains to rain-making 
is most prominent in the work of the Snake priests, while corn rites 
pertain to the Antelopes. The two elements are interwoven, but, as 
would naturally be the case, the corn rites are most prominent in the 
kiva celebrations of the Antelope priests. The Antelope chief controls 
the ceremony, and his priests dance with the wad of cornstalks in the 
Corn dance.' 

My ettbrts to discover the identity of the asperger who calls out the 
Keresan words, ^^TcamaUa," etc,'' at the Msi, have not been rewarded 
with great success. He apparently is not represented at Cipaulovi and 
Cunopavi, but is personated at Oraibi and Walpi. He alone wears the 
coronet of cottonwood, and his body is characteristically decorated. 
Undoubtedly he is not one of the Antelope priests, for he takes no 
prominent part in Antelope secret rites. He is not a Snake priest in 
function or dress. Two facts throw a glimmer of light on his identity. 
The words which he calls out are Keresan words, and in the legend^ of 
the Snake hero, "Tcamahia^' is said to have left the Snake people and 
to have been joined by other clans at the Keresan pueblo, Acoma. In 
addition there may be quoted the statement of the Antelope chief that 
a personified representative from Acoma joins them biennially and 
assists them in the public exhibition of their dance. It seems as if the 
asperger who utters the Keresan invocation may personate a Keresan 
visitor, the ancestral wanderer, who left the Snake people in ancient 
times, and met other people from an other direction at Acorn a. His dress 
and speech are different, for he is not a Hopi ; he is of the older stock, 
known by the same name as the ancient stone implements on the Ante- 
lope altar, tcamahia, the ancients, whom some of the Hopi claim did not 
come upon the earth through the same sipapu as themselves, but who 
at their advent were living in the far east.* 

I have given much thought to the question why Antelope priests are 
so called, and what connection there can be between the antelope and 
the snake in this nomenclature. At one time I even doubted whether 
I could believe my Hopi friends in their statements that they were 
Antelope priests, notwithstanding their name, TcUbwympMya, has the 

'The erroneous statement tliat the "hugger" in the Snake dance is an Antelope priest is repub- 
lished in many accounts of the Snake dance. This inaccuracy arose from the fact that in the Antelope 
dance an Antelope priest carried the wad of cornstalks and Tines. Throughout the Snake dance all 
the Antelopes remain in line, singing, and holding such reptiles as are passed to them by the gather- 
ers,butthe "hugger" in the Snake dance is always a Snake priest. 

' Joum. Amor. Eth. and ArohfBol., Vol. iv, pp. 73, 92. 

=0p. cit., p. 117. 

* WiUi our present light it would be little more than plausible speculation to conclude that the Snake 
dances of the Rio Grande pueblos of Keresan stock originally came from Tusayan. That the Snake dance 
at Sia is closely alike that in Tusayan there is no doubt, and that Acoma had a Snake dance in 1083 is 
well known. A colony of Kawaika (Xeresan) once lived in Antelope valley of Tusayan, or at least 
there is a ruin there called by the same name as Laguna, where there was also formerly a Snake dance. 
The indications are that the Keresan Snake dances are of the same source as those of the Hopi, but 
Keresan words in the Hopi invocation may admit of a different interpretation. 
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root of icHbio, antelope.' A study of the Oraibi altar effectually 
silences all doubt on that score, for the effigies of antelopes' heads 
form part of its paraphernalia. I have no satisfactory explanation of 
the connection of the two priesthoods, but offer this suggestion : The 
Ala or Horn people, now identified with the Flute, originally lived 
with the Snake people, possibly as two phratries. When they sepa- 
rated, in an ancestral home, a majority wandered off with the Flute 
people, but a few remained with the Snakes. The predominating clans 
gave their names to the two groups, but although a number of the 
Ala people remained with the Suakes, it was not large. These Ala 
or Horn people were Antelopes, and their sacerdotal descendants are 
the Antelope priests; but the clans were small and became extinct, and 
the chiefs came from the predominating Snake family. The old name 
of Antelope remained, and their symbol in effigy persists on the Oraibi 
altar, but the clan was lost for a time. 

Among the Flute branch the Ala people were vigorous, and retained 
both blood and name, so that when Snake and Flute people came 
together again, in Tusayan, they recognized each other as kin. At 
that time, indeed, the Horn family existed in Walpi in Alosaka, and 
he was naturally sent to spy out the character of the Flute men when 
they came. This personage is still represented in the Flute dance at 
that pueblo, as I have elsewhere described.^ 

Summing up the foregoing speculations, I am led to state the follow- 
ing probabilities which may be used as suggestions in future attempts 
to divine the meaning of the Snake dance. That the ceremony is a 
rain-making observance can not be doubted, and the nature of many 
acts shows that it is likewise tinged with sun worship. To these must 
now be added corn or seed germination, growth and maturity, implied 
in the somewhat misleading name " Corn-dance," a dominating influence 
in every great rite of Tusayan. I am inclined to believe that the Snake 
dance has two main purposes, the making of rain and the growth of 
corn, and renewed research confirms my belief, elsewhere expressed, 
that ophiolatry has little or nothing to do with it. If there is any 
worship of the snake, it is of such a nature that it may be more cor- 
rectly designated ancestor worship. Nor does it appear to me that the 
snake, as here used, is wholly a symbol of water, as the frog, tadpole, 
or dragonfly. The reptile is introduced as a totemic personation by the 
society of the Snake phratry to reproduce ancestral conditions in which 
the ceremony was performed as the legend indicates. The same 
thought is expressed in a similar way in widely difi'erent Tusayan cere- 
monies. Take any one of the Jcatcinas, for instance ; they do not intro- 
duce the totemic animal, to be sure, in the Katcina dance, but they 
personate it by wearing masks. They thus attempt to resurrect the , 

'Ifote likewise tbe element tcu iu TeilawympHya. Snake priest, and TcubwympHya, Antelope 
priest. 
* Journal of American Folk-lore, Vol. vii, No. xxvii, p. 287. 
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ancient performers or dramatize archaic celebrations. Where the drama 
induces them to introduce certain mythic animals, practical reasons 
lead them to personate what they can not obtain. They personate the 
duck {Paicilc), and it is believed when they don the mask of Paivik, 
they become Pawilc IcatcinaSj and thus they perform the ceremony as 
did their totemic ancestors. Eeptiles, however, are easy to obtain 5 
their personation by men is therefore not necessary, and most tenacious 
of all in its influence, the presence of the snake is a startling com- 
ponent which fascinates and survives. 

This theory implies but does not necessitate former belief in totemic 
descent. Certainly the evidence which we have leads us to believe 
that the Snake people, with a snake totem, believe they are descended 
from the Snake- woman, or if they stoutly deny descent from reptiles at 
present, may have once held it. Their denial, however, is only so much 
evidence, and is not necessarily decisive proof. White men as well as 
Indians deny many things which the comparative scientific method 
demonstrates to be true. 



EESEMBLANCES TO THE KERESAN SNAKE DANCE 

The valuable article by Mrs Stevenson gives us about all that is known 
of the character of the Snake dance among the Keres. Although 
Hodge 1 has found evidence that this ceremony was of late introduction 
in Sia, we may rightly suppose that the celebration described by Mrs 
Stevenson gives an idea of its general character among Keresan com- 
munities. I have already shown the points of similarity of the Snake 
dance of Walpi and that of Sia, as described by Mrs Stevenson, and 
have called attention to the probable meaning of those similarities, 
viz, derivation either from each other or differentiation of both from 
the same culture. The studies of the three Tusayan variants of the 
Snake dance, which are described in the preceding pages, add further 
evidence of relationship between the Tusayan and Keresan Snake 
dances. As would naturally be suspected, the Sia ceremonial differs 
more from any one Tusayan variant than the Tusayan dances differ 
among themselves, but the resemblances of the Oraibi, or most primi- 
tive, are closer to that of Sia than the highly differentiated Walpi per- 
formance. 

The only other theory besides the derivation to account for these 
similarities of Tusayan and Keresan Snake dances would be that of 
independent origins, now being vigorously advocated in many quarters. 
While I am heartily in sympathy with this movement as a protest 
against wild comparisons and deductions from isolated likenesses of 
objects or myths, it may be carried too far. Members of the Keresan 
and Tusayan stocks, if we may so call them, have repeatedly been 
brought together in historic times. People from the Eio Grande have 
migrated in a body to Tusayan and built towns there or become assimi- 
lated with the sedentary inhabitants of that province. So, likewise, 
other peoples who once lived in Tusayan have moved back to the Eio 
Grande, and their descendants now form a component of pueblos like 
Laguna, Sandia, and others. This fact in itself is indicative of resem- 
blances in ceremonials among these separated peoples, and when in 
studying the Snake dance of Sia and Tusayan we And many likenesses — 
not one or two resemblances in symbols and paraphernalia, but many 
resemblances in minute details — we rationally conclude that they are 
derivative and not of independent origins, due to a similar mind acted 
upon by a like environment. 

'American Anthropologist, April, 1896, p. 134. Introduced by the "Cocliiti somewhat more than 
thirty years ago." 
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The resemblances between Tusayan and Keresan Snate dances, 
•which become more detailed as we study variants of the former at 
Oraibi and the Middle Mesa, render it less probable that two cere- 
monials coinciding in so many particulars originated independently. 
I hold, however, that we can not yet satisfactorily answer the question 
whether the Tusayan Snake dances were derived from the Keresan, or 
vice versa, or whether both differentiated from a common source. 

Hodge 1 favors the idea that "the former Laguna Snake rites were 
introduced from the Hopi rather than from Acoma, where its influence 
was so slight as to leave not even a traditional trace," and he regards 
it quite likely that the Snake ceremony performed at Laguna only 
twenty years ago had its origin among the Hopi, and that it came, not 
•' probably from Oraibi," as the Laguna people say, but more likely 
from the now ruined pueblo of Kawaika, whose name adhered to the 
newly founded pueblo near the lagoon. The people of the old 
"Kawaika" pueblo in Antelope valley came to Tusayan originally 
from the "far east," probably the Eio Grande. The theory that the 
Laguna Snake ceremony was derived from those Kawaikas who settled 
in Tusayan implies, of course, that some of them returned when 
Laguna was settled, which is possible; but the question whether the 
Acoma people did not have the Snake dance before western Kawaika 
was built, or before colonists left the east to settle in Antelope valley, 
is pertinent. If it had, as I suspect it did, the introduction of the 
Snake cult in Laguna from Tusayan pertains only to one Keresan 
locality, and we have yet to show that Acoma derived it from Tusayan. 
The Keresan songs and invocation in the Tusayan rites admit of but 
one interpretation. They at least were derived from Keresan sources. 

The presentation of the Snake dance and accompanying Snake rites 
at Oraibi is closer to that of Sia than any of the Tusayan variants, 
and everything goes to show that it is the most primitive. The Walpi 
dance, on the other hand, has become more specialized, and is the most 
unlike the Sia as described by Mrs Stevenson;^ but the question 
whether the Tusayan Snake cultus was derived from the Keresan, or 
vice versa, remains unanswered. 

The meaning of the Snake dance can not, I believe, be made out com- 
pletely without comparative studies, and can not be obtained from liv- 
ing priests. As pointed out by Tylor, in speaking of the religions of 
the great nations, so in that of Tusayan — 

In the long and varied course in which religion has adapted itself to new intellec- 
tual and moral conditions, one of the most marked processes has affected time- 
honored religious customs, whose form has heen faithfully and even servilely kept 
up while their nature has often undergone transformation. . . . The natural 
difficulty of following these changes has heen added to by the sacerdotal tendency 
to ignore and obliterate traces of the inevitable change of religion from age to age, 
and to convert into mysteries ancient rites whose real barbaric meaning is too far 
out of harmony with the spirit of a later time.' 

' Op. oit., p. 135. 

"Eleventh Annual Report of the Biireaii ot' Ethnology. 

«PrimitiT6 Culture, Vol. ii, p. 363. 
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I have no doubt that at some future time enough material will be col- 
lected to enable the ethnologist to give a rational explanation of the 
meaning of the Snake dance from comparative studies, but I doubt 
very much whether the Tusayan priests now know its original meaning. 
The trail for the ethnographer is, however, plain; it is highly essential 
that renewed efforts be made to record more accurately than has yet 
been done the unknown details of the Tusayan Snake dance before it 
is finally abandoned or transformed by modifications. Whatever cur- 
rent explanations are now regarded as orthodox by the priests should 
be given weight as evidence, but not regarded as decisive. 

Of more than usual interest in a study of the distribution of the 
Snake ceremonials is the following reference, which I quote without 
comment: 

It was discovered [that] the Cooopahs, like the Moquis of Arizona, practice the 
Snake Dance ceremony. Not far from their village is an old adobe house especially 
constructed for this purpose. Here they annually resort, to avoid publicity, to have 
their Snake dance. Rattlesnakes are taken to this house, where the people of the 
Snake clan congregate and perform their hazardous ceremony. (From letter in 
Chicago Trihime, dated Pomona, Cal., October 31, 1895?) 
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Broca, Paul, cited on primitive trephin- 
ing 17,18,28 

Brush symbol in the codices 244 

Bullroarer, see "Whizzer, 

BULUC-AHAU, a Maya deity 244 

Burden-bearer in Troano codex 250 

Burial cists in Casa Blanca 109 

— in cliff ruins discussed 166 

— , see Cists ; Navaho. 

Buttress in Casa Blanca 110,162 

— in cliff ruins 119,125,129 

— in ki vas 177 

Ca symbol of Landa 2^2 

Cab, definition of 255 

— symbol, application of 205 

Caban symbol discxissed 205, 253, 254 

Cabnix, definition of 257 

Cabrera, — , on title of a Tzentul manu- 
script 222 

Cacao symbol in the codices 234. 238 

Cagh-ben, meaning of 245 

Cahogh day symbol discussed 259 

Calendar, Maori, day deities in 265 

— of snake ceremonies 275 

— of the Maya xcv, xc vi 

Call! day symbol discussed 221 

— , signification of 221 

Cama-zo'tz in Central American mythology 225 

Camey day symbol discussed 231 

Can day symbol discussed 229 

CANELday symbol discussed 235 

Canete, trephined crania from 13, 14 

Cani^aloupbs in Tusayan ceremony 280 

Canyon de Chelly, accessibility of 85 

— , memoir on cliff ruins of 73-198 

— , location of 84 

— , see Cliff dwellings. 

Canyon DEL MuERTO, location of i 85 

— , ruins in. described 81 

Caok day symbol discussed 259 

Capak, definition of 262 

Cardinal points, birds symbolic of the 220 

— , corn symbolic of 291 

— , observed in ceremonies ... 257. 277 

— , snakes deposited at 285,295 

— , symbolized by colors 287. 291 

— , symbols of, in the codices 234, 242, 257, 263 

— winds symbolic of 232 

Caribbean influence in Florida Ivii 

Casa Blanca, a name of two cliff dwellings. 145 

— described 104-111 

— described by Simpson 79 

— , jacal construction in 163 
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Casa Blakca, notched doorway in 164 

Casas GnAXDES, leaemblance of, to Gila 

river remains 196 

CastaSeda, Pedro db, narrative of li v 

Cauac day symbol discussed 259 

Cave edins, classification of ] 55 

— village in Canyon de Chelly 97 

Cavebn symbol in Mexican pictography.. 223 

Ceoelhuchah, meaning of 224 

Ceh symbol in Dresden codex 249 

— symbol discussed 261 

Ceremonial chamber, see Kiva. 

Ceremonies, snake, memoir on 267-312 

Ch', phonetic value of 218,226 

Ch'ab, meaning of 253 

CHABiNday symbol discussed 252 

Chac, a Maya rain god 208, 238 

— defined 226,251 

— symbol in Dresden codex 225-226 

Chacbolay, meaning of 226 

Chackinil, definition of 261 

Chaco and old-world ruins compared 80 

Champollion, — , Egyptian negation signed 

by 212 

Chan, meaning of 230,232 

Chapin, F.H., cliff ruins visited by 81 

— on openings in Mancos ruins 165 

— on Itiva decoration 181 

Charnay, Desire, day symbol copied by . . 207 

— , battlemented strnctares figured by 246 

Che, definitionof 260 

Cheil, definition of 260 

Chelly, origin of name of 79 

— , see Canyon de Chelly. 

Chi, definition of 243 

Chic day symbol di^ussed 254 

Chicchan day symbol discussed 229, 238, 241 

Chich. phonetic value of 233 

Chichan, meaning of , 232 

Chigh, meaning of 233,261 

Chikin, meaning of 233 

— symbol in Maya codex 225 

Chilla day symbol discussed 207 

— , meaning of 1 213 

Chimalpopooa codex, interpretation of 

mythic concept in 221 

Chimney-like stbuctdres discussed — 182-190 

— inCasaBlanca 110 

— in cliff kiva 125,129 

— in cliff outlook 144 

— in cliff ruins 119 

— in Mummy Cave ruin 113, 115, 116 

China day symbol discussed 232 

Chinax day symbol discussed 258 

Chinking of cliff-dwelling masonry . . 102, 103, 104, 

117, 118, 123, 127, 142, 144, 148, 150, 151, 159, 160 

Chin liEE VALLEY, ruins i^ 80 

Chieibias, a Zapoteo goddess 255 

Chiylla, see Chilla. 

Choah symbol in Troano codex 234 

Choch, meaning of 237 

Choco, meaning of 242 

Choich, meaning of 234 

Cholckh, equivalent to xolke 233 

Chooch, meaning of 237 

Christianity, how regarded by the Hopi . - 299 



Page 

Chuao symbol in Maya hieroglyphs 226 

Chuc, meaning of 232 

Chuch, signiiicanco of 225 

Chuen and akbal symbols compared 221, 225 

— day symbol discussed 212, 241 

Chdekche, definition of 243 

Chup, meaning of 253 

Chudo, meaning of 232 

Ci day symbol discussed 229 

— , definitionof 262 

CiB day symbol discussed 224, 252 

CiMi symbol discussed 231 

— symbol in Dresden codex 250 

— symbolin Troano codex 229 

CiPACTLi symbol discussed 207, 212 

— symbol in Borgian codex 213 

CiPAULOVI snake ceremony described 277-286 

— , snake ceremony at 273, 270, 296 

CiST, burial, excavation of 101 

— , burial, in cliff ruins 96, 130 

— , sec Burial CIST; Navaho; Storage cist. 

Clans, localization of, in pueblos 194 

Classification of canyon ruins 92, 93 

— of Peruvian trephining 17, 71 

— of pueblo ruins ". - 89, 154 

— , see Anthropology. 

Clavigero, F. S.,on signification of Mexican 

term 244 

Ci.iFP EOiNS, classification of 155 

— of Canyon de Chelly, memoir on . . . xci, 73-198 
— , researches among . . xix, xx, xxiii, xxvi, xxvii, 

XXX, xxxviii, xl, xliii, xlvii, 1, Ixi, Ixvii 

Climate of cliff ruin region 83 

Clothing, see Costumehy. 

Cloud symbols compared 223 

— in the codices 222,258 

— in Tusayan sand picture 278, 287, 300 

— on Oraibi kil ts 293 

— on Xusayan altars 291,299 

CocoPA, snake dance among the 311 

Cohuatl day symbol discussed 229 

Collection of trephined crania xc 

— made by the Bureau xlii, xlv, 1, liii, Iviii 

Color symbolism in the codices 223, 228 

— in Tusayan sand picture 278 

— of Tusayan altar 278-279, 287, 291 

Comanche, study of the xxiii, xxviii 

Comb-like characters in Maya codex 238 

— in Dresden codex 242 

Constructive expedients in cliff dwelling. . 170 
Cook, see Caok. 

Cordova, — , on meaning of magacke 228 

— on meaning of guii-iana 231-232 

Corn carried in Oraibi dance 293 

— ceremony in Tusayan 307 

— destruction in Troano codex 217 

— in Hopi mythology 302 

— cultivated by the Navaho 84 

— ■ rites connected with snake dance 306 

— , significance of 228 

— symbols in the codices 216, 226, 242 

— symbolic of cardinal points 291 

— used in Tusayan ceremony 279, 280, 282 

— , see Meal. 

Corn god in Maya hieroglyphs 210, 217, 229 

Corn-maid images on flute altar 300 
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Corn-maid personated in Hopi dances 300 

Cornstalks in Cipaulovi antelope dance. . . 283 

— in Hopi snake dance 284, 305 

— in Oraibi kisi 297 

CoRTESiAN CODEX, caban ajmhol in 254 

— , cauac day symbol in '. 259 

— , cJiuen symbol in 241 

— , ciini symbol in 231 

— , discussion of symbols in 256, 261 

— , eb symbol in 243 

— , ix symbol in J 248 

— , kan symbol in 220 

— , mulua symbol in 237 

— , oc symbol in 239 

— , phonetic elements of symbols in 239 

Cosmogony of the Hopi 302-303 

— of the Muyscas 220 

COSTUMERY in Tusayan ceremony 282, 

284, 288, 292, 294 
Cottonwood coronet worn in snake dance. 306 

— LEAVES in Tusayan ceremony. . 282, 283, 292, 294 

— not used in Cipaulovi snake dance 284 

Cozcaqdauhtli day symbol discussed 252 

Crania, see Trephining. 

Cresson,H.T,, review of work of xxvi 

Cross symbol in the codices 232, 259 

CucH, meaning of 247 

CucHPACH, meaning of 250, 261 

Cuetzpallin day symbol discussed 226 

— , meaning of 227 

Cuitz, see Kutz. 

CuMHU sj-mbolin the codices 228 

CuNOPAVi, snake ceremony at 273, 287-289 

Cups pecked in' rock 138 

Curvilinear incisions in primitive trephin- 
ing 55 

CtJSHiNG, F. H., on cardinal points in Zuni 

ceremonies , 257 

— , on ceremonial fire ]90 

— , on ceremonial renewal of kivas 177 

— , on cliff ruins 153 

— , on marking of kiva hatchway 180 

— , on primitive surgery 71 

— on scarred skulls 65 

— , researches by xx, xxiv, xxviii, xxxi. 

xxxvii, xxxix, xli, xliv, xlii, lii, Ivi, Ixxv 
CuTZ, see Kutz. 

Cuzco, trephined crania from 14,15 

Cyclopedia of indian tribes li, Ivi, Ixix, Ixxii 

— , see Synonymy. 



Dance, see Snake dance. 

Day deities in Maori calendar 265 

— names in Maya and Mexican calendars. . 206 

— symbol in Troano co'dex 222 

— of tbe Maya year xcv, 199-265 

Death god of tbe Mexicans 243 

— symbol as a day symbol 231 

Decoration of cliff house walls 102, 

109, 113. 125, 147, 160, 177-181 

Deer symbdl in the codices 233, 234 

Defense, absence of motive for, in cliff 

ruins 101, 142, 153, 154, 170, 196, 197 

— , home villages located for ." m 



Defense, loopholes an evidence of 135 

— , expedients for, in cliffjiwellings 170 

DEFENsn'E sites, to what attributed 91 

Deities, day, in Maori calendar 265 

Demonomy, classification of xvi 

Development of cliff dwellings 198 

— of pueblo architecture 155 

Diagnosis by primitive trephiners 62 

DiNWiDDiE, "SVilliam, Crania photographed 

by 15 

— , work of XX, xxii, xxiii, xxvi, xxvii, 

xxix, xxxviii, xlii, xlv, Ixviii, Ixii, Ixvii 
Distortion, facial, of Peruvian cranium... 42 
Distribution of cliff ruins in De Cbelly. 156-157 
— , see Classification. 

Divination in savagery ' 21 

Dog-ear symbol in the codices 239 

Dog-eye symbol in Mexican codices 242 

Dog IMAGES, sacrifice of 211 

Dog-like anlmals in the coflices 226, 229 

Dog symbol in Dresden codex - 240 

— in Maya codex 229 

Dolls, Hopi, symbolism of 301 

Domenech, Abbe Em., reference by, to Casa 

Blanca 80 

Doorways in cliff dwellings 102, 

111, 125, ]23, 134, 140, 145, 151 
— , notched, in cliff dwellings 138, 164 

— partially closed 165 

— :, see Openings. 

DoRSEY, J. 0. , obituary of Ixxxii 

— , work of XX, xxiv, 

xxvii, xxxi, xxxvi, xxxviii, Ixxi, Ixxiii 

Dots connected with Maya glyphs 223, 

224, 235, 238, 241, 243, 254 

Drain in Casa Blanca no 

Dresden codex, ahau symbol in 203 

— , aJcbal aymhol in 221 

—, 6«n symbol in 245 

— , bird symbols in 225,251 

— , burden-bearers symbolized in 217 

— , caban day symbol in 254 

— , cauac day symbol in 259 

— , ceh symbol in .* 249 

— , chac symbol in 225-226 

— , chuen symbol in 241 

— , cib symbol in 252 

— , cimi symbol in 231 

— , discussion of symbols in 213 

233, 240, 255, 260, 261 

— , eb symbol in 243 

— , ik symbol in 2I6 

— , ix symbol in 248 

— , ftansymbolin 229 

— , long-nose deity in 258 

— , men symbol in 250 

— , mol symbol in 224,238 

— , muluc symbol in. ., 237 238 

— , oe symbol in 239 

— , Quetzal symbol in 224 

— , serpent symbol in 256 

— , a;w? symbol in 225 

Drum symbol in Maya codex 224 

Duck personated in Hopi ceremony 308 

Dunbar, U. S. J., lay figures modeled by. . . Iviii 
Dutton. C. E., cliff-ruin region described by 82 
Dzacatan, significance of. 224 
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Eday aymbol discussed 243 

Eagle, sea Feathers. 

— SYMBOL in the codioos 251 

Ear, tee Dog-ear. 

Earth symbol in Borgian codex 256 

Earth DEITY in Troano codex 216,217 

Earth mother symbolin Mayahieroglyphs . 251 

Earthquake symbol in the codices 255 

Eb day symbol discussed 243 

EcHE day symbol discussed 248 

Echevkrria, — , on statistics of trephining. ] 6 

Edznab day symbol discussed 258 

Eb day symbol discussed 243 

Ehecatl day symbol discussed 215, 219, 220 

Elab day symbol discussed 239 

Elevating, method of, in trephining 56,60 

En-a-tsS-gi, Navaho name of Canyon de 

Chelly 95 

Encinas, Pasccal, services rendered by . . . Ixiii 
Environment, village sites influenced by.. 153 
Espejo, A.dk, Acomasnakedancenotedby. 305 

Esthetology defined xvi-xvii 

EuoB day symbol discussed 243 

Exorcism represented in Maya glyphs 248 

Exploration by the Bureau Ixi-lxvi 

Eye, dog, symbol in Maya codices 242 

— in Maya glyphs 237 

EzANAB, tee Edznab. • 



Facial decoration in Tusayan ceremony. 282 

— of Cipaulovi snake priests 283 

— in Oraibi snake dance 294 

Farming shelters discussed 142 

Farming villages, cliff ruins classed as. - . 156 

— of the pueblos 156 

Feasting during Tusayan snake dance 295 

Feather deposited on Tusayan altar 284 

Feathered strings in Cipaulovi ceremony 277 

— on Cunopavi altar 288 

— OB Oraibi altar 291,292 

Feathers, antelope priests decorated with . 292 

— in Oraibi costumery 293, 294 

— in snake-dance costumery 298 

— in Tusayan ceremony 279, 280 

Fejervaey codex, bird symbol in 220 

— , reference to symbols in 250 

Fetishes, absence of, on Cipaulovi altar. . . 279 

— in Oraibi kiva 299 

— on Oraibi antelope altar 291 

Fewkes, J. W., memoir by, on Tusayan 

snake ceremonies Ixxxviii, xcvii, 267-312 

— ' on cardinal directions in ceremonies 257 

— , researches by lix, Ixix 

Field deities in Dresden codex 226 

Financial statement of the Bureau Ixxxv 

Fingers worn as trophies 21 

Fihe symbol in the codices 218, 219, 224, 257 

Fireplace, tee Chim.-jey-like STRncTURE. 

Fish symbol in the codices 241, 261 

Fletcher, Robert, on primitive trephin- 
ing 12,16, 17,18,27 

Flint symbols in Borgian codex 228 

Floors of cliff dwellings discussed 165, 197 

Florida, archeologic researches in Ivi 



Page 
Flute altar, corn-maid images on 300 

— ceremony, girls in 300 

— people, union of, with snake people 304, 307 

Foot-holes, access to cliff houses by means 

of 132,134,142,148,158 

Fornander,— ,cited on Hawaiian monsters . 214 
FoRSTEMANN, E., on significance of certain 

glyphs 250 

Fox SKINS a part of Tusayan costumery. . . 282, 

293, 234, 298 
FuEN.LEAL CODEX, monsters pictured in... 214 

Fuller, E. A., on meaning of gu-lana 231 

— , on meaning ot lu 204 

— , on meaniug of na-gutchi: 228 

— , on Zapotec name for wine 219 



Games, primitive, study of ixxv 

Gatschet, Albert S., researches by xxi, 

xxiv, xxviii, xxxii, xxxvii, xxxix, 
xli, xlv, xlix, lii, Iviii. Ixxiii, Ixxiv 
Gatu, tee K'at. 

Geography of cliff-ruin region 82 

Geology of cliff-ruin region 82, 86 

Ger.m mother of theHopi 301 

Ghanas day symbol discussed 220 

Gill, DeLancey W., work of Ixxix 

GOODE, G. Brown, acknowledgments to xlii 

GoPA, definition of 259 

Gopaa day symbol discussed 248, 258 

GouHD in Oraibi antelope dance 292 

— placed on Oraibi altar 291 

— used in Tusayan ceremony 280, 281, 282 

Granary structure in cliff ruin 97 

— ,.«ce Cist. 

Grass symbolin the codices 244 

Grinding, see Easping. 

Gtox, meaning of 232 

Guache day symbol discussed 226 

Gdeche, see Guache. 

GufeLA day symbol discussed 221 

GuEZA-GUiPA, definition of 259 

Gui day symbol discussed 215 

Gun day symbol discussed 223 

GuiLLOO day symbol discussed 252 

GuiPA, definition of 259 

Guzman, — , on meaning of A;' an 226 



Hand symbol in the codices 

Hano, absence of snake ceremony at 

Hanuman, a Hindu monkey god 

Hardacre, E. C, on ruins in Canyon de 

Chelly 

Hawaiian and Central American linguistic 

similarities 

— and Zapotec terms compared 

— mythology, monsters in 

H AX, meaning of 

Hazzard, C. D., cliff-dweller collection of. . 

Hchom symbolin Dresden codex 

HOHUY, meaning of 

Heart figures in Mexican codices 

Hecastotheism defined 



232 
273 
221 



236 
262 

'214 
233 

xxxl 
225 
225 
218 
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Hechcab, see Xachcab. 
Hbndeeson, a., an authority for pekokalil. . 248 

— , on Maya names of Tenus 249 

— , on meaning of cabnix 25/ 

— , on meaning of cancan 256 

— , on meaning of ceh and kez 249, 261 

— , on meaning o£ chac 226 

— , on meaning of chacboay 226 

— , on meaning of chichan 230 

— , on meaning of cib 253, 254 

— , on meaning of chooch 237 

— ,on meaning of chuuc 232 

— , on meaning of Jean 228 

— , on meaning of kankin 261 

— , on meaning of lem ba 236 

— , on meaning of manik 234 

— , on meaning of moxan 234 

— ,on meaning of Ttiul 239 

— , on meaning of pacoc 247 

—, on meaning of ^aZ 253 

— , on meaning of various Maya terms 247 

— , on meaning of xachcab 258 

— , on meaning of xolke 233 

— , on meaning of yoicabil 257 

— , on meaning of yulpol 211 

^, on phonetic value of ak 223 

— , on the akabmax symbol 208 

— , on the ehueay symbol 210 

— , on the term chuck 225 

Heraldry, Kiowa, study of Ixv-lsvi 

Herbs attached to prayer sticks 280 

Hewitt, J. K". B., researches by xxi, 

xxiv, xxviii, xxxii, xxxvii, xxxix, 
xli, xlv, xlix, lii, Iviii, Ixxiii. Ixxiv 

High, phonetic value of 233 

Hieroglyphs, work in xix, xxii, 

xxvi, xxviii, xxxv, xl, xlii, xlvii, 1, Iv 

HiLLEES, J. K,, crania photographed by 15 

Hindu mythology, monsters in 214 

— , wind god in 221 

HlX, seeBALAM; Ix. 

HOCH, phonetic value of 233 

HoEGE, E. "W"., list of Bureau publications 

by ci-cxix 

— , on Keresau and Tanoan snake clans 304 

— , on origin of Keresan snake dance 310 

— , on origin of Sia snake dance 309 

— , researches by xx, xxiii- 

xxvi, xxvii, xxxi, xxsvi, sxxviii, 

xl, xliv, xlvii, lii, Ivi, Ixxi, Ixxvii 

Hoffman, Walter J., memoir by, cited — liv 

— , work of lii 

Hok definition of 241 

HOKOL symbol discussed 218 

Holmes, W. H., cliff ruins described by. . . 81 

— , on chimney-like structures 188 

— , researches by xix, xxii, xxix, Ixvii 

Honey symbol in Troano codex 256 

Hooch, meaning of 235 

Hopi origin of certain cliff ruins 198 

— , study of ancient ruins of the Ixix 

— tradition regarding cliff ruins 191 

— , aee Tusayan. 

Horn people of Tusayan 307 

Huarochiri, trephined crania from. . 13, 14, 15, 56 
HucK, meauing of 224 



Page 

HuMKU symbol in the codices 228 

H UNAHPO day symbol discussed 262 

HuNAPU, in Central American mythology.. 225 
HURAKANinthePopol Vuh 220,221 

Igh day symbol discussed , 215 

Ii, see Quit. 

Ik symbol in Maya calendar 215 

Illustrations, preparation of Ixxix 

Images in Hopi ceremony 300 

Imiz symbol discussed 207 

IMOX symbol discussed 207 

Inca bones in Peruvian crania 25, 52 

Incantation, disease treated by 69, 70 

Instruments usedin primitive trephining. 12, 
17, 27, 28, 32, 34, 35, 40, 53, 58, 71 
— , see Stone implements. 

Irrigation, prehistoric, in Sonora lx^'iii 

Itlan, possible derivation of 2 245 

— , see Malli-nalli. 

Itzamna, a Maya deity 242, 251 

— , elements of the term 225 

Itzcuintli day symbol discussed 239 

Ix day symbol discussed 248 

I xcheblyax, a Zapotec goddess 255 

Ixchel, a Mayadeity « 251 

Jacal construction in Casa Blanca 108 

— construction in pueblo region 163 

Jackson, "W. H., cliff ruins described by. . . 80, 81 

Javanese, mythic birds of the 220 

— , mythic monsters of the 214 

Jugglery in savagery 21 

Kabyle, trephining practiced by the 16, 

17,18,19,40 

Kak symbol in Maya hieroglyphs 218 

Kan symbol discussed 215, 226, 242 

Kanan, see Kan. 

Kancab, definition of 256 

Kanel, meaning of 235 

— , see Canel. 

Kankin, definition of 261 

— symbol in Maya codices 241 

K APAK, definition of 262 

K'AT day symbol discussed 226 

Kathlamet, researches among the Ixv 

K'ATIC, see K'AT. 

Kawaika colony in Tusayan 306, 310 

Kayab symbol, use of 206 

Keam, T. v., burial cist excavated by 101 

Keresan and Hopi snake dances compared . 305, 

309-311 

— words in Hopi snake dance 306 

Kern, K. H., Casa Blanca sketched by 79 

Ki, definition of. 262 

Kilts of antelope priests 293 

— of Cuiiopavi snake priests 288 

— of Oraibi snake dancers 294 

— of Tuaayan described 297-298 
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Kin symbol in the codicoa 233, 235, 203 

KiNGSBOROUGH, Lord, skull glyph pictured 

hy 250 

KiNiCHKAKMO represented in the codices. . 218, 

219, 248 
KiNi-NA-E-KAi, Navaho name of Caaa Blauca 104 

Kiowa, researches among the xxiii, 

xxvili, xli, xlii, 1, liii, Iv, Ixv, Ixix 
Kisi and cliff dwelling analogous 198 

— or brush shelter 92 

— erected in Cipaulovi ceremony 281 

— , fuuction of, in snake dance 285 

— , how constructed at Cnfiopavi 288 

— of Tusayan described 297 

KiVAS, absence of, in farming villages 156 

— , distribution of, in cli ft" ruins 197 

— , function of 193 

— , how entered 190 

— , howplastered 161 

— in cliff ruins 102,103, 118,119, 

121, 124, 135, 137, 138, 139, 141, 142, 143, 174-182 

— in Mummy Cave ruin 115 

— in Pakashi-izini ruin 99 

— in Tse-on-itso-si canyon 101 

— of Casa Elanca described 107 

— of unusual size 95 

— , origin of 91 

— , prevalence of, in pueblo ruins 90 

— , snake ceremonies performed in 276 

Knife sign among Indians 232 

KucH, meaning of 225 

KuKULCAN, elements of the term 225 

KUTZ, definition of 261 

— symbol in Troano codex 240,263 



Laa, *eeGtJi; Quii. 
Laala, see Gui. 

Laaei-api-niza, definition of 262 

Laba, see Lapa. 

LAGtTNA, snake rites at 310 

Lalakonti ceremony of Tusayan 302 

Lamat, and ceh symbols compared 249 

— day symbol discussed 235 

Lambat day symbol discussed 235 

Lana day symbol discussed 231 

Land sessions, see Eoyce, C. C 

Landa, — , ahau symbol given by 262 

— , ben symbol given by 245 

— , ca symbol given by 234,238,242 

— , caban day symbol given by 254 

— , cauac day symbol given by 259 

— , chicchan symbol given by 229 

— , ci& symbol given by 252 

— , cimi symbol given by 231 

— , cited on Buluc-Ahan 244 

— , cited on Maya sacrifices 211 

— , cuen symbol given by 241 

— , e symbol of 224 

— , eb symbol given by 243 

— , form of akbal symbol given by 221 

— , i symbol given by ■ 218 

— , ik symbol given by 215 

— , interpretation of symbols by 263 

— , ix symbol given by 248 



Page 

L anda, — , kan symbol given by 226 

— . ku symbol given by 224 

— , lamat symbol given by 235 

— , lii symbol interpreted by 240 

— , ma symbol given by 211 

— , men symbol given by 250 

— , muluc symbol given by 237 

— , symbol given by 218,224 

— , oc day symbol given by 239 

Lao day symbol discussed 262 

Lapa day symbol discussed 235 

Law of monstrosities 21 

Law of the development of fable 22 

Le, meaning of 240 

Leg, meaning of 264 

Lem, meaning of 235 

Lemlaqhet, meaning of 236 

Liaa, see Gui. 

LiBBABY, growth of the xx, xxiii, Ixxix 

LiESTER, Sir Joseph, surgical operations 

by 20 

Light symbol in the codices 237 

— symbolized by the rabbit 236 

Lightning symbol at Oraibi altar 291 

— in the codices 216, 226, 237, 240, 262 

— in Tusayan sand picture 278, 287 

LiKiN symbol in Maya codices 263 ' 

— , meaning of 235 

Linguistics, work in xx, xxiv, 

xxviii, xxxii, xxxvii, xxxix, xli, 

xliv, xlix, lii, Iviii, Ixxii-lxxv 

Lintels of cliff-rnin openings. . . 102, 114, 140, 164 

LiZABD symbolism of the Maori 226 

Long-nose god in Maya codices. , 210, 217, 251, 258 
Loo day symbol discussed 241 

— signification of 253, 254 

— , see GuiLLOO; Lao. 

Loopholes in cliff houses 135 

L0MHOLTZ, Carl, collections by xxxi 

— , Mexican linguistic material of xxi, 

xxxii, xxxviii, xxxix, xlv, xlix, h'iii 



Ma, meaning of 234 

Mac, symbol for 212 

Macaw symbol in Maya codex 238 

McGee, "W J, researches by xxvi, xxix.xxx, 

xxxiii-xxxv, 1, liii, liv, Ix, Ixii, Ixviii. Ixxvii 

— and MUNiz, M. A., memoir by, on primi- 
tive trephining Ixxxviii-lxxxix, 3-72 

Maggot symbol in the codices 232 

Mak-cab, definition of 257 

Malaalahah, definition of 262 

Malay and Maya languages compared xxi, 

XXV, xxvi, xxvii, xxxii, xxxvii 

— and Zapotec term compared 262 

— mythology, monsters in 214 

Malinaltepec symbol in Mexican pictog- 
raphy 244 

Mallbry, Garrick, obituary of Ixxx 

— , on Indian sign for knife 232 

— , on meaning of certain hand symbols. . . . 232 

— , on Mexican cloud symbols 223 

— , on the sign of negation 212 

— , researches by xix, xxii, xxvi 
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Malli-xalli day symbol discussed 243 

Mamzrauti ceremony of Tusayan 302 

Mancos canyon, cliff ruius in 81 

Mani-biici, meaning of 251 

Manik day symljol- discussed 232, 261 

— , phonetic element of. 237 

MantegazzA, — , cited on primitive trephin- 
ing 12 

Maori, corn introduced among the 228 

— day deities of the 2G5 

— lizard symbolism of the 226 

— mythic monsters of the 214 

Masked symbols in the codices 260 

Mason, 0. T.. acknowledgments to xlii 

^, "work by, on Indian cyclopedia «- Isx 

Mason. — , cited on primitive trephining .- 12 

Masonry deteriorated by plastering 161 

-_ of cliff bouses. . . 95, 98, 101, 102, 104, 128, 136, 137, 

140, 142, 143, 144, 148, 149, 150, 159, 197 

— , rude, in cliff houses 132,151 

— , see Chinking; Mortar; "Walls. 

Mat symbol in the codices 246 

Matthews, "Washington, on Navaho tradi- 
tions regarding cliff ruins 191 

Maya and Malay languages compared xxi, 

XXV, xxvi, xxvii, xxxii, xxxvii 
— , day names of the , 206 

— glyphs, study of xix, xxx 

year, day symbols of the, memoir on xcv, 

199-265 
— , gee Hieroglyphics. 

Mazatl day symbol discussed 232 

Meal, sacred, at Oraibi altar 292 

, in Cipaulovi snake dance 285 

J in Oraibi snake dance 293 

, in Tusayan ceremony 281, 282 

— , sprinkled on snakes 295 

— BAGS of Tusayan described 297 

— CIRCLE about kiei : 288 

— in Cufiopavi snake dance 289 

— in Oraibi snake dance 295 

— CONES in Tusayan ceremony 278, 279 

— LINES in Tusayan ceremony 279-280, 292 

— , see COHN. 

Medical practice among savages Ixxxix 

Medicine, ancient Peruvian knowledge of.. 11 

— BOWL at Oraibi altar 291, 292 

at Tusayan altar 279 

— carried in Oraibi snake dance 294 

— in Cipaulovi snake dance 284 

— in Oraibi antelope dance 292 

— in Taaayan ceremony 282 

Melon, see Cantaloupe; "Watermelon. 

Men day symbol discussed 250 

Mendoz.v codex, corn symbol in 227 

— , mat symbol in the 246 

Menomini, researches among the lii 

Mesa Yerde, cliff ruins of 81 

Metal notusedin primitive trephining. 59, 60, 65 

Meztitlan, day symbol of the 252 

MicoSiNOVi, snake ceremony at 273 

Mindeleff, Cosmos, memoir by, on cliff 
ruins of Canyon de Chelly. Ixxxviii, xci, 73-198 

— , on snake dance at Micoflinovi 273 

— , researL-hes by xix, xx, 

xxii, xxiii, xxvi, xxvii, xxx, xxxv, 
xxxviii, xl, xliii, xlvii, Ixi, Ixvii 



Page 

MiquizTLi day symbol discussed 231 

Moccasins of Oraibi snake dancers 294 

MoEN'KAPi, aHopi summer village 92,156 

McL symbol in Dresden codex 224, 238 

MoLO day symbol discussed 237 

Monkey in Quiche mythology 243 

— in Mexican mythology 224 

— god of the Hindu 221 

Monsters in Oceanic mythology 214 

Monument canyon, location of 85 

Moon symbol in Borgian co lex 222 

Mooney, James, researches by xx, 

xxii, xxiii, xxv, xxvii, xxix, 
xxxviii, xli, xliv, liii, lix, Ixvi, Ixxi 

MoRAN, Thomas, Canyon de Chelly ruins 
visited by 80 

Mortality of trephined subjects 68 

iloRTAR, character of, in cliff house.. .127, 140, 160 

— , source of, in cliH-house bu'lding 126 

— , *ee Masonry; Plastering. 

Motive for primitive trephining, a 63 

Mox, see Imox. 

Moxic day symbol discussed 232 

MoxiN, see Imox. 

MuHUL, definition of 238 

Mdl, definition of 239 

MULU, jeeMoLO. 

MULUC symbol discussed 237 

— symbol in Dresden codex 258 

Mummification practiced by ancient Pe- 
ruviana 12,40,49 

Mummy Cave ruin, benches and buttresses 
in 177 

— described 81, 112 . 

— , kiva in 176 

MuSiz, M, A., and McGrEB, "W J, memoir 

by, on primitive trephining Ixxxviii- 

Ixxxix, 3-72 
MuNRO, — , cited on primitive trephining ... 12 

MUYAL, definition of 258 

MUYSCAS, cosmogony of the 220 

Mythology, -work in xx, xxiv, xxviil, xxxi. 

xxxvii, xxxix, xli, xliv, lii, Ivi, Ixxv-lxxvi 



NAAday symbol discussed 250 

!Nachan, meaning of 222 

Naqache, meaning of 228 

N"A-GUTCHi, meaning of 228 

Nahuatl, day names of the 206 

— , see Aztec. 

Nahui olli day symbol discussed 251 

NakwXkwoci, see Feathered strings. 

Navaho. agriculture of the 8t 

— , attendance of, at snake dance 287 

— , building material from cliff dwellings 

used by -154 

— burials in cliff villages. - - - 109, 110, 115, 117, 130, 

132, 134, 138, 142, 148, 150, 152, 158, 167-170, 197 

— burials, see Cists. 

— , cliff ruins utilized by 96, 104, 152 

— , expedition agaiuat the 79 

— granaries in cliff ruius 97 

— house sites in Canyon de Chelly 87 

— houses, sites of 152 
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Navaho, peacUea cultivated by the 88 

— structures in cliff dweltings 140 

— , study of the xlvii-xlviii 

— tradition of cliff dwellings 191, 198 

— trails in Canyon de Chelly 157 

— walls in cliff outLooks 152 

^" ECKLACE8 of Oraibi dancers 292, 294 

— , see Shell; Tubquois. 

Necrology of the Bureau Ixxx 

Nechomancy in savagery 21 

Nelaton, — , cited on primitive trephining. 28 
New Mexico, see Cliff dwellings. 

New Year, Mexican festival of the 244 

New Zealand and Central American lin- 
guistic similarities '. 236 

— and Zapotec term compared 262 

— , Bee Maobi. 

Nl, signification of, in Maya 219 

— , see Gui. 

Niches in kiva walls 178 

13ICH0LS, Kebby, cited on Maori monsters- 214 
Nine loeds of the night in Borgian codex 223 

NiZA day symbol discussed 237 

NoH day symbol discussed 254 

NobdenskiOld, G., cliff ruins classified by. 92 

— . cliff ruins described by 81 

— , on an oval kiva 177 

— , on chimney -like structures 188, 189 

— , on kiva decoration 181 

— , onMesa Yerde masonry 163 

— , on openings in Mancos ruins 165 

Nunez db la Vega, Sishop, on Central 

American deity 221 

— , on the chvnax symbol 258 

NUTEIA, a ZuSi summer village 92, 156 

Oblation practiced iu savagery 21 

— , see PUBIFICATION. 

Oc day symbol discussed 238, 239 

Ocelotl day symbol discussed 248 

OcH, meaning of 241 

OcQUiL, meaning of 241 

Ojibwa cloud symbol 223 

Ojo Calibnte, a Zuni summer village 92, 156 

— , masonry of 159 

Okcabel, see Yokcabil. 

Ollin day symbol discussed 254 

— , meaning of 255 

Olmos, Padre de, Mexican linguistic writ- 
ings of xxxix 

Oloh symbol discussed 218 

Openings, absence of, in cliff houses 132 

— in Casa Blanca walls 109 

— in cliff kivas 125,129,175 

— in cliff-dwelling walls 123-124, 164, 197 

— in Mummy Cave ruin walls 114 

Oquil, meaning of 241 

Obaibi, snake certmony at 273, 290-295, 296 

O'Sullivan, T. H., Casa Blanca photo- 
graphed by 80 

Otoch, meaning of 247 

Outlooks on restricted areas 149 

— or farming shelters discussed 142 

Oven-like steuctueb in cliff ruin 127 

16th ETH 21 
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Ovens not an aboriginal feature 128 

OzoMATLi day symbol discussed 241 

Pacez, definition of 247 

Pachacamao, trephined cranium from 13, 14 

Pachah, definition of 247 

Pacoc, meaning of 247 

Paho, see Peayee-stick. 

Painting of bodies in Oraibi dance.. 292, 293, 294 

— see Facial decoeation ; Sand picture. 

Pak, meaning of 247, 262 

Pakashi-izini ruin iu Del Mnerto 98 

Pal, signification of 253 

Palexque tablet, ahau symbol on 263 

— , chuen symbol on 241 

— , day symbol on 207 

— , ik symbol on 215 

— , kan symbol on 226 

— , la'inat symbol on 235 

Pantheh-like animals iu Dresden codex. . . 226 

Pap AGO, collections from the xlii, liii 

— , researches among the xxvi, 

xxix, xxxiii, Ixii 

— , villages of the xxxv 

Paraphernalia of Cuiiopavi snake dance. 288 
— , see Costumeey. 

Paebot symbol in Dresden codex 238 

Passageway iu Casa Blunca. : 109 

— in cliff dwelling 100 

Pax symbol referred to 229 

Peaches, groves of, in Canyon de Chelly.. 88 

— introduced by Spaniards 88 

Pech, definition of 247 

Pecuah symbol in Maya codex 229 

Pek symbol in Maya codex 229 

Pekokalil, application of term 248 

Pela-pillaana, meaning of 231 

PeSafiel, a., on Mexican cavern symbol.- 223 

— , on symbolism of zacatla 244 

PEBBSIANUS CODEX, cauttc day symbol in. . . 259 

— , chuen symbol in 241 

— , eb symbol in 243 

— , ix symbol in 248 

— , kan symbol in 226 

— , oe symbol in 239 

Perez, Pio, on meaning of chacbolay 226 

' — , on meaning of chicckan 230 

— , on meaning of cAoaft 234 

— , on meaning of choch 237 

— , on meaning of chuc 232 

— , ou meaning of edznab 259 

— , on meaning of hchom 225 

— , on meaning of hok 241 

— , on meaniDg of ikel 220 

— , on meaning of kankanil 228 

— , on meaning of Zem&a 236 

— , on meaning otlen 235 

— , on meaning of mech, ixmech .■ 213 

— , on meaning of pokchetah 247 

— , on meaning of tok 232 

— , on meaning of tzac 241 

Peru, primitive trephining in 3-72 

Pescado, a Zuni summer village 92,156 

Peteoglyphs in cliff villages 138 
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Petbogltphs, see Hieroglyphs; Picto- 

GRAPHS. 

Philology tlefined x vii-xviii 

— , seeXiNQrisTics. 

Phonetic value of Maj'a hieroglyphs 205 

218, 223, 224, 235, 237, 238, 239, 241, 242, 
247, 249, 253, 254, 255, 257, 259, 261, 263 

Phoneticism, application of term 254 

Photographs, preparation of Ixxix 

Physitheism defined 22 

Pictography in cliff ruins 98, 

103, 113, 118, 126, 133, 144, 152, 178-181 

— of Indians discussed - xcv 

— , see Hieroglyphics. 

PiJA day symbol discussed 243 

Pilling, James C, retirement of xlix 

— , bibliographic work of xxi, 

xxii, XXV, xxvii, xxviii, 

xxxix, xli, xlv, xlix, Ixxvii 

PiMENTEL. F., Tzental paternoster given by 263 

PiPii., day symbol of the. 252 

Pisa, Bartolom?i de, on meaning of cer- 
tain symbol 240 

PizARRO, Francisco, condition of cranium of 31 
Plastering, effect of, on stonework 161 

— of cliff ruin walls 118, 

120, 121, 129, 140, 144, 149, 151, 160 

— of kiva walls 121, 176 

Plates, trephined aperture covered by 69 

Platforms of masonry connected with cliff 

ruins 132 

PtiKCHETAH, definition of 247 

PoLiTZER, J. H., account of Oraibi snake 

dance by 273 

POPOL YuH, bat bouse mentioned in 225 

— , mythic bird mentioned in 220 

— , reference to monkey in 243 

Population of Casalilanca: 105 

— of cliff dwellings 08,135,196 

— of Pakashi-izini ruin 99 

Post-mortem trephining, absence of 65, 71 

Pottery fragments in Casa Blanca Ill 

Pousse, — , certainayraboleinterpretedby. 224 
Powell, J. W., classification of primitive 

beliefs by 22 

— , Oraibi ceremony described by 290 

Prayer-sticks ai Tusayan^altar 279 

— ceremonially deposited 281 

— , consecration of 283 

— , delivery of, to snake chief 277 

— , description of, in Tnaayau ceremony 280 

— , making of, in Tusayan ceremony 280, 281 

— of Oraibi and Cipaulovi 296 

— , prescribed length of 280, 296 

— , presentation of, to racer 284 

— , Uhe of 297 

— , useftf, in Cipaulovi snake dance 285 

— used in snake dance 296-297 

— used in Tusayan ceremony 282 

Phiapus of the Maya 225 

Primitive trephining in Peru, memoir on . . 3-72 
Prunieres, — , cited on primitive trephin- 
ing 17 

PuDUCATtoNS of the Bureau, list of ci-cxix 

— , progress of xxi, xxv, xxix, 

xxxii,xxxvii, xl, xlvi, liv, Ix, Ixxvii 
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PuCHAH, definition of 247 

Pueblo ruins classified 89 

— , see Cliff dwellings. 

Purification ceremony in Tusayan 284, 305 

— symbol in Troano codex 234 

Putnam, F. W., cliff ruins described by... 80 

Qi, definitionof 262 

Q-tox, meaning of 231 

QuAUHTiJ day symbol discussed, 250 

QuEH day symbol discussed 232 

Quetzal symbol in Dresden codex 224 

QUEZA, see NiZA. 

Quiahuitl day symbol discussed 259 

Quiche-Cakchiquel, day names of the 206 

Quiche myth, reference to monkey in 243 

Quii day symbol discussed 245 

Quii-LANA, meaning of 232 

Eabbit in Indian mythology 236 

— symboHn the codices 235 

ItACE, see Snake race. 

Eaik, see Cloud. 

Eain deity in Dresden codex 226 

— in Troano codex 217 

— of the Quiche 288 

— of the Mexicans 216 

Eain symbol in Dresden codex 258 

— in Troano codex 222 

Eamirez, — , on Mexican wind and rain gods 216 

Easping employed in trephining 57, 59 

Eattles in Oraibi antelope dauce 292 

— used in snake dance 288, 294 

— in Tusayan ceremony 281, 282 

— of antelope hoofs 294 

Eectilinear incisions in primitive tre- 
phining 55 

Red Rock country, researches in lix, Ixix 

Reservoir structure connected with cliff 

village 126 

Ri-api-laha, definition of 262 

EoGOPA, dbfinition of 259 

Eondelles of human bone, absence of 67 

EooF construction of Casa Blanoa 106, 111 

Eoops of cliff dwellings discussed 165,197 

Rooms, character of, in cliff dwellings 95. 132 

RoBNY, L. DB, on the lamat symbol _, 249 

Eoyce, CO., preparation'of monograph by. xliii, 

Iv, Ixxii 

Ruins, pueblo, classified 89 

— , see Cliff dwellings; Pueblo. 

Sacred meal in Tusayan ceremony 277 

Sacrifice, human, in Hopi legend 297 

— of dog images 211 

Samoan and Central American similarities. 236 

— and Zapotoc term compared 262 

Sand ceremonially sprinkled in field 288, 305 

Sand picture at Cufiopavi 287 

— at Oraibi altar 291 

— in Cipaulovi ceremony 278 
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Sandstorms in Canyon de Clielly 94 

Scalping, origin of 24 

Scalps worn as tropbics 21 

SCHBLLUAS, P., on corn sj-mbol in Maya 

hieroglyphs 227 

— , on death god symbol in codices 243 

— , on origin of certain Maya symbol 215 

— , on the black deities 208 

— , on the imix symbol , 207, 208 

— , on wind s jTnhol in the codices 232 

Scott, S.M., collections by, in Peru xxxi 

ScRAPixo, see Hasping. 

Selek, Edward, ahau symbol figured by. . . 2G2 

— , discussion of symbols by 260 

— , interpret ation of certain symbols by 216, 

218,223,233,257 
— , Dresden codex glyphs interpreted by. . 258, 260 

— , interpretation of kan symbol by 228 

— , interpretation of muluc symbol by 239 

— , interpretation of oc symbol by 239, 240, 241 

— , interpretation of Troano figures by 217 

— , Maya and Zapotec names harmonized 

by 237 

— ,miainterpretatipn of symbols by 262 

— , on certain bird-like figures 219 

~, on certain deity symbols 210 

— , on corn symbol on Maya codices 227 

— , on derivation of chicchan ^30 

— , on derivation oigopa 259 

— , on derivation of imox 212 

— , on derivation of manik 234 

— , on derivation of ^uluc 238 

— , on derivation of xoo 255 

— , on dot circle in Maya hieroglyphs 223 

— , on meaning of ahau 263 

— , on meaning of ahmak 252 

— , on meaning of aunahpu 263 

— , on meaning of certain calendar names .. 244, 

245, 248 

— , on meaning of chilla 213 

— , on meaning of chuen 243 

— , on meaning of cib 253 

— , on meaning of ollin 255 

— , on meaning of tecpatl 258 

— , on meaning of tihax 259 

— , on meaning of tox symbol 231 

— , on meaning of uotan, votan 221, 222 

— , on origin of ben symbol 245 

— , on origin of certain Maya symbol 215 

, on sun symbols in Borgian codex 222 

— , on the black deities 208 

— , on the cavern symbol 223 

— , on the cayom symbol 210 

— , on the chac symbol 208, 225-226 

— , on the chuen symbol 242 

— , on the eagle glyph 251 

— , on the eche day symbol 248 

— , on the guilloo symbol 252 

—, on the imia; symbol 207,208,209 

— , on the ix glyph 250 

— , on the kaT^imix symbol 211 

— , on the lamat symbol 235 

— , on Maya calendar 205 

— , on the Tnen symbol 251 

— , on serpent symbol in Dresden codex 256 

— , on wind symbol in the codices 232 



Pafce 
Seler, Edward, onXimencs' interpretation 

of certain terms , 227 

— , phonetcism of hieroglyphs not accepted 

by 218,225 

Seminole, researcbes among the lii, Ivi 

SERXand Tuman relationship xli 

— , collections from tho xlii, liii 

— , researches among the xxxiii, Ixii 

Serpent figures in the codices 230, 256 

— in Mexican jiictography 223 

— in Tzental pictography 222 

— , see Snakes. 

Sewing symbol in Dresden codex 237 

Sex of trephined subjects 63 

Shawnee language, study of xxi, 

xxiv, xxviii, xxxvii, xxxix, xlv, Ixxiv 

Sheep introduced by Spaniards 162 

Shell mounds in Florida : ' Ivii 

— necklaces in Tusayan costumery 282 

— plate over trephined aperture 54 

Shrine in Cipauloyi ceremony 281 

SiA and Ho^i snake dance compared 30G 

— , kisiof the 297 

— , snake dance of the 305, 309 

Sign language, work in xix, 

xxii, xxvi, xxxii 

SiMBSON, J. H., Casa Blanca visited by 104 

— , on Navabo expedition '. 79 

SiPAPU improvised for Tusayan ceremony . 281 

— , sacred meal sprinkled on 289 

SiTCOMOVi, absence of snake ceremony at. . 273 

Sites, inaccessible, of cliff houses 93, 

111,133,134,153,196 

— of pueblos, how determineil 91 

Skull symbol in .the codices 223. 232, 250 

— , ffce Crania; Trephining. 

Sling used by ancient Peruvians 11 

Smoking, ceremonial, by tbe Hopi 277, 

281, 281, 290 
Snakes, how handled in Tusayan dance . . . 238 
— , see Serpent. 

— ceremonies, memoir on xcvii-xgix, 267-312 

— chief, performances of 1 277 

— dance at Cipaulovi 28^286 

— dance at Cunopavi 288 

— dance at Oraibi 293-295 

— dance, fiinction of tbe 307 

— figures on Oraibi kilts 294 

— hunt at Tusayan 277 

— maids and corn maids compared 301 

— maids disfussed 300 

— people, union of, with flute people 304 

— race atCipaulovi 283-284 

— race at Oraibi 293 

— symbol in Troano codex 247 

— whips described 237 

— whips in Tusayan ceremony. . . 278, 279, 293, 294 

Sociology defined xvii 

— , work in lx,lxxvi 

Songs in Tusayan ceremony 280,253 

SOPHIOLOGY defined xviii 

SoRTiLEGic trephining defined 18 

South Sea islanders, trephining among. 17, 

18, fi9, 70 
Spanish influence in oliff-d welling masonry . 197 

— monks in Canyon de Chelly 191 
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Spanish, a jeep introdnced by 162 

Spider women iu Hopi mythology 303 

Spittle in Cipaulovi snake dance 285 

Squier, E. G., Inca skull collected by 6, 12, 27 

Star symbol in Maya codices 222, 249 

Steatite quarry, study of xxiii, Ixvii 

Stephen, A. M., on Hopi tradition of cliff 

ruins 191 

Steps, absence of, in cliff villages 157 

— , see Foot-holes. 

Stevens, J. L., battlemented stmctnrea 

figured by 246 

Stevenson, James, Canyon de Chelly A-is- 

itedby ----- 81 

Stevenson, M. C, on Xeresan snake dance. 305, 

309, 310 

-^. on the Sia kisi ^ 297 

— , rtisearchos by xx, xxiv, xxviii, xxxii, 

xxxvii, xxxix, xli, xliv, xlviii, lii, Ivi, Ixxv 

Stoll, Otto, on definition of akau 263 

—, on signification of vuich 228 

Stone implements, absence of, in Cipaulovi 

ceremony 279 

— , absence of, at Cufiopavi altar 287 

— on Oraibi altar 291 

— used in trephining 59 

— , see Implements. 

Storage cista in cliff ruins discussed 166, 197 

— rooms in cliff village 130, 132 

— , aeeCiST; GtBANABY. 

Storm god in Hindumy thology 221 

Streams in the cliff-ruin region 84 

Summer villages of pueblos 92, ] 56 

Sun symbol in Hopi drama 300 

— symbol in the codices 222, 233, 235 

— worship in Tusnyan 307 

Surgery, primitive, method of 71 

— , see Trephining. 

Sutures, condition of, in Peruvian crania. 25, 
29, 30, 32, 34, 35, 36, 37, 40, 43, 49, 52 

Symbolism of the Kiowa Ixvi 

^, water, in pueblo pictography 126 

— , see Day stmbols. 

Synonymy, work in xx, xxiii, 

xxvii, xxxi, xxxvi, xxxviii, xl, xliv, xlvii, li 
— , see Cyclopedia. 



Taboo in savagery 21 

— of cliff-ruin timber by Navaho 166 

Tahaitan and Central American linguistic 

similarities 236 

Taniwha, a mythic monster 214 

Taos, a many-storied pueblo 155 

— , circular kivas at 175 

Taicahumari linguistic material xxxvii, 

xxxix, xli 

Tarma, trephined cranium from .' 13, 14, 15 

Tax symbol, phonetic value of 259 

Taylor, Kiohabd, cited on Maori lizard god 214 

— , on Maori lizard symbolism 226 

Technology defined xvii 

Tecolotl day symbol discussed 252 

— , definition of 252 

Tecpatl day symbol discussed 258 



Tecpatl, meaning of 228 

Tecpila nahuatl day symbol discussed . . , 254 

TEE-LAd, definition of 240 

Teeth worn as trbphies 21 

Tella day symbol discussed 239 

Temetlatl, see Teotl-itonal. 

Teotl-itonal day symbol discussed 253 

Tepeyollotl, signification of — 221 

Thaumatubgic motive in trephining 18, 

69, 70, 71, 72 

Therapeutic motive in trephining 18, 08, 71 

Thomas, Cyrus, on day symbols of the 

Maya year Ixxxviii-xcv, 199-265 

— , reuearohesby xix, xxii, xxvi, xxx, xxxv, 

xxxviii, xl, xlii, xlvii, 1, Iv, Ixxii 
Thunder god of the Quiche 218 

— symbol in Mexican hieroglyphs 216 

TiBURON ISLAND, see Seri. 

Tich, meaning of 233 

TiGEB-LiKE animal iuMexicanhieroglyphn. 244 

Tiger SYMBOL in the codices ^ 248 

TiHAX day symbol discussed 258 

— , definition of ^ 259 

TiKAL inscription, ahau gijph. iu 263 

— ,iA; symbol in 215 

— , lamat symbol in 235 

Timber, source of, of the Hopi 166 

— used in cliff-dwelling construction Ill, 

113, 116, 121, 122, 124, ]65, 171, 197 
TiPONi, absence of, in Cipaulovi ceremony. 279, 282 
— , absence of, in Oraibi snake society. 290, 291, 294 

— , at Oraibi altar 291 

— , of Oraibi antelope priests 292, 293 

— , on Tusayan antelope altar 288 

— , position of, on Cipaulovi altar 279 

— , used in Cipaulovi ceremony 282, 284 

TiYO in Hopi mythology 301 

Tlaloc, a Mexican god 238 

— symbol in Borgian codex 213 

— symbol in Troano codex 216, 217 

Tochtli day symbol discussed 235 

ToH day symbol discussed 237 

— , meaning of 238 

ToHiL, a Quiche deity 238 

ToK, meaning of 232 

Tonga and Central American linguistic 

similarities 236 

— and Zapotec term compared 262 

Too-quixe-pillaana, meaning of 231 

Torture among Indians 24 

— represented in Troano codex 229 

Totems in savagery 21 

Totokya ceremonies at Cipaulovi 279 

TOTYO in Hopi mythology 303 

Tox day symbol discussed 231 

Tux-OGHBIL, meaning of 231 

Traditions regarding cliff dwellings 190-191 

Trails in Canyon de Chelly 157 

Traumatic injuries of Peruvian crania. . . 65 
Tregbab, Edward, cited on mythic water 

monsters 214 

Trephining in Peru, memoir on Ixxxix, .^-72 

Trincheras found in Sonora Ixiv, Ixviii 

Troano codex, bird symbols in the 251 

— , burden bearers symbolized in 247 

— , caban symbol in 254 
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Troano codex, cauac day symbol in 259 

— , chicchan symbol in 229 

— , chuen symbol in 241 

— , cimi symbol in 231 

— , corn god in 229 

— , corn symbol in 227 

— , discussion of glypbsin 216, 

224, 225, 234, 256, 26u, 261, 263 

— , fib symbol in 243 

— , edznab day symbol in 258 

— , ix symbol in 248 

— , oc symbol in 239 

— , mat symbolin 246 

— , pak symbol in 247 

— , snake symbol in 247 

— , symbolic figures in 219 

TSE-Gi, Nayaho namo of Canyon de Chelly. 79, 85 
TsE-i-YA-KiN, Kavabo name of Mummy 

Cave ruin 112 

TSE-ON-I-TSO-SI CANYON, location of 85 

— , ruin in 101 

TUBABI LANGUAOE, study of xxi, 

xli, xlv, xlix, Iviii, Ixxiv 

TuNiCHA MOUNTAINS, reference to 84,85 

Turkey symbol in the codices 240, 261 

TuRQUOlsnecklacesinTusayan costumery. 282 

Turtle s heixs in Tusay an ceremony 282 

TUSAYAN, masonry at 161 

— , migration to, of Tewas 196 

— snalce ceremonies, memoir on xcvii-xcix, 

267-312 
— , Tillages of xcviii 

— Tillages, location of, when discovered 91 

— , see HOPL 

Tylob, E. B., cited on religions concepts. . - 310 

Tz', phonetic value of 218, 225 

TZAC, definition of 241 

TzEC, symbol in Dresden codex 242 

Tzental, day names of the 206 

Tzi day symbol discussed 239 

TziCLiM, definition of 242 

Tbiquin day symbol discussed 250 

Tzoz symbol in Maya hieroglyphs 225 

TJah, signification of 229 

TTkyucay, trephined crania from 12, 65 

Underworld god in Troano codex 243 

— in Troano codex 216 

UoTAN, see VOTAK. 

Yegetation of clifl-ruin region 83 

Vicarious trephining defined 18 

Viexensis codex, eagle symbol in 251 

Votan day symbol discussed 221 

— , significance of 221 

VOTH. H.R.,Oraibi rites studied by 290,296 

VuiCH, signification <tf 228 

"Walls, finish of, in cliff ruins... 107,113,116,124 

— , retaining, in Canyon de Chelly 172 

"Walpi and Oraibi snake dance compared. . 295 

— , character of anake ceremony at 274 

— , former location of 93 

Waltheb, Henry, work of xxii 



War-god fetish in Oraibi kiva 299 

WAsraNGTON, Col., Navaho expedition under 79 
"Watch towers and cliff dwellings analo- 
gous 198 

— of pueblos ' 92 

"Water-sprinkling in Cipaulovi antelope 

dance 283 

~ supply of Canyon de Chelly 86,88 

~ symbolism in Tusayan 307 

— used in Tusayan ceremony 281 

— vessels at Cipaulovi altar 279 

— , see Asperger; Cloud ; Eain. 
"Watermelons, vines of, carried in snake 

dance 305 

— used in Cipaulovi snake race 284 

— used in Tusayan ceremony 280 

Weapons of ancient Peruvians 11 

"Wheeler Survey, archcological work 

under 80 

"Wheel glyph in Troano codex 261 

"Whip, see Snake whip. 

"White House, see Casa Blanca. 

Whitewash used in Casa Blanca 109 

— used in Mummy Cave ruin 115 

— used on cliff houses 146 

WmzzER, absence of, in certain snake 

dances 282, 284, 288, 293, 298 

— in Cipaulovi snake race 284 

"Wind, effect of, on maize crop 217 

— god in Hindu mythology 221 

— gods of the Mexicans 216 

— in Mexican mythology 221 

— symbol in the codices 232 

— symbol in Mexican hieroglyphs 216, 

217, 219, 222, 249, 252 

— symbol, the bird as a 219 

"Window opening in clift" outlook 148 

—,5ce Opening. 

WiNSHiP, G. p., memoir by, cited liv 

Witchcraft practiced in savagery 21 

Women participants in snake dance 295 

Wood, George M. , work of Ixxvii 

W OOD symbol in the codices 262 

Wounding, ceremonial, among Indians 65 

Wounds, trephining the result of 67 

Wyman, — , cited on primitive trephining.. 12 



Xachcab, definition of 258 

Xan, meaning of 234 

Ximenes, — , on definition of ah 245 

— on meaning of certain Maya terms 227 

— on meaning of iTwoa; 212 

— on meaning of kanel 235 

— on meaning of tihax 259 

— on meaning of yiz 249 

XiPE, a Mexican death god 243 

XoCHiTL day symbol discussed , . 262 

XoLKE, meaning of 233 

Xoo day symbol discussed 254 

XuLAH, meaning of 225 

XULBIL, meaning of 225 

XULEZAH, meaning of 225 

XuLUB, meaning of 225 

XUULUL, meaning of 225 
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— symbol of the Maya 211 
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— symbol of the Maya 211 
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Tellow, bow represented in codices 228 

Tib, signification, of 254 

Tiz, see Balam. 
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TOKCABIL, definition of 257 
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